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VOLUME XXV, NUMBER 4 MARCH, 1951 


METANOIA 
PENANCE: VIRTUE AND SACRAMENT 


T is the tragedy of modern man that despite all public and 
private organizations to further the cause of humanity and 
philanthropy there seems to be less and less room in his 
world for the human heart. A general numbness has be- 
fallen us. The machine, the organization, the sheer mass 

of things, the daily rush prevent us from being really men. This 
is most evident in our attitude toward sin. A great many people 
have eliminated the word from their vocabulary. They consider 
sin as nothing else but a mistake, and the ‘‘bad conscience’’ which 
results from it they explain as a moral hangover, the natural 
psychological reaction of hurt pride or disgust with one’s self 
or fear of evil consequences of one’s deed. To them it is a useless, 
if not dangerous, waste of mental energy, which is best dealt with 
by burying it in oblivion and by concentrating on avoiding the 
same mistake in the future. We see, sin has been completely neu- 
tralized — which makes man free to enjoy life as best he can. 


However, a bad conscience is evidently more than a moral 
hangover. It judges, it accuses. The very fact that man has a 
conscience shows that he is a responsible person, responsible not 
only to human authorities, but to God. Independent as it is of 
all human interference, the voice of his conscience confronts man 
with the all-knowing, infallible, absolute Judge. Whether there 
is danger of being discovered by the eye of the police or not, 
his conscience accuses man of his wrong-doing and shows thereby 
that sin is more than a mistake, that it is a free and deliberate act 
of violating God’s law, through which God is offended, and 
through which man becomes guilty before his Judge. Sin makes 
man a captive of God’s justice. The knot of guilt is tied, and 
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man cannot free himself by belittling or by denying or by for- 
getting his sin. 

The knot of guilt cannot be hidden away in the darkness of 
oblivion, nor can it be severed by the sword of pride. It lies too 
deep in the very center of the human person where no violence, 
no mental gymnastics can penetrate. The knot of guilt has to be 
solved, and it can be solved only by love which alone reaches 
into the heart of man. Love breaks the deadlock of guilt by lead- 
ing man to humble surrender to God as his merciful, fatherly 
Judge. This surrender is what we call the virtue of penance. Like 
a plough it cuts deep into the ground of the soul by sorrow, lays 
open its depth in confession, and leads to the formation of a new 
man through the resolution to amend. From the abyss of a 
troubled spirit and a contrite heart the voice of repentance rises 
and reaches the heart of God who turns the defeat of man into a 
triumph of His forgiving love. Penance is the spark which is 
kindled when the heart of the repenting sinner meets the heart 
of his heavenly Father. 

We see immediately that penance is the most personal and inti- 
mate relation that can take place between God and man; and 
it is this its personal quality which is best expressed in the word 
which the New Testament uses for penance: metanoia. 

Our word “‘penance’’ comes from the Latin poenitentia, a term 
which has been formed by the juridical sense of the Romans. 
As a derivative of poena (punishment), it emphasizes the sinner’s 


obligation to suffer the punishment assigned to him by divine | 


justice. It fails to convey the deeper aspect of penance as a meeting 
of hearts between God and man, which makes penance more than 
a negative thing: a passing through judgment into peace, a restora- 
tion, a resurrection. 

Likewise defective is the Jewish word for penance teshubah, 
which means “‘return,’’ or “‘conversion.’”” To the Jewish mind 
life is a way, to live means to walk, either with the gods of the 
Gentiles on the road of darkness, or with the true God of Israel 
on the road which is lighted by the lamp of the Law of Moses. 
Conversion is the change of direction from the road of death to 
the road of life. The term, therefore, accentuates the moral effort 
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PENANCE 


connected with penance. As sin is ultimately dereliction of the 
Law, so repentance is ultimately return to the Law. Penance only 
arrests the decrees of divine justice. What really puts the penitent 
into right relationship with God are good deeds. Penance, there- 
fore, is only a gate to better observance of the Law. However, 
as the psalm Miserere (Ps. 50) shows, Old Testament revelation 
also pointed to the deeper aspect of penance as a re-creation, in 
the depth of the human person, of a new heart and a new spirit, 
which is so well expressed in the Greek word metanoia. 


In contrast to the juridical Roman and the dynamic, practical 
Jew, the Greek is a man of contemplation (theoria). The most 
important of the human faculties is to him the mind (nous). But 
“mind’’ is to him not identical with “‘intellect.’’ It is rather the 
center of the human personality, the faculty of moral judgment, 
the guide of our actions. The Greek term metanoia means, there- 
fore, ‘‘change of mind,’’ in the sense of an inner transformation 
of the human person. The power of penance transforms the mind 
of the sinner into the mind of Christ. 


It is the exact opposite of the metanoia which had taken place 
at the moment of the Fall. Then the serpent, which “was more 
subtle than all the beasts of the field which the Lord God had 
made’ (Gen. 3:1), poisoned the mind of Eve, suggesting to her 
that if she and Adam would eat of the tree in the midst of the 
garden, their eyes would be opened and men would be like gods, 
knowing good and evil. When they yielded to the temptation 
“the eyes of them both were opened, and they knew that they 
were naked’’ (Gen. 3:7). A metanoia had taken place. The 
minds of our first parents were turned from the glory of God 
to their own selves. Instead of the mind of God they had re- 
ceived the mind of the flesh (cf. Rom. 1:23,26). 


The weakened mind of man was unable to turn by his own 
power from this darkness to the light of divine wisdom. Only 
God Himself could take away the stony heart, and give to men 
a new heart and a new spirit (cf. Ezech. 36:26). In fact, a mere 
decree of His omnipotent will could have wiped out sin and guilt 
from the face of the earth. However, in the designs of God the 
Fall of man was to become the occasion for the greatest mani- 
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festation of divine love. God wanted to change the hearts of men 
by His own metanoia. St. Paul describes it in Philippians 2:5-8: 
‘Let this mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus, who, 
being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God: but emptied himself, and took on the form of a 
servant, and was made in the likeness of men. . . . He humbled 
himself and became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross."’ The incarnation and the death of Christ are the metanoia 
through which the heavenly Father saves mankind. In the Word 
of God made flesh, in the Son who became the Lamb which bears 
the sins of the world, the prophecy of the psalms was fulfilled: 
“Deus, tu conversus vivificabis nos — God, You will turn around 
and bring us life!’’ (Ps. 84:7). This divine metanoia is the exact 
opposite to the change in Adam and Eve. By His obedience and 
selfless, sacrificial love the Son of God overcame the pride and 
disobedience of our first parents, and opened to all men the way 
to put off the fleshly mind they had inherited, and to put on the 
mind of Jesus. 


Thus penance has received a completely new meaning. It is | 


now a participation in the divine metanoia which culminates in 
Christ’s death on the cross. To let the ‘old man’’ die with Christ, 
and to rise with Him as a child of God is the essence of the 
metanoia of the Christian. The idea of some Jewish teachers that 
for some capital sins death is the only possible form of penance 
contains a profound truth. But what in Jewish teaching has 
evidently a note of pessimism, if not of despair, Christian revela- 
tion has turned into a glorious hope by stating that metanoia- 
penance is a sacrament through which the soul of the repentant 
sinner is, above and beyond his own powers to atone, ‘‘buried” 
mystically in the death of Christ and, therefore, participates in the 
life-giving power of His resurrection. The fundamental metanoia 
of the Christian consists in the sacrament of baptism. Through 
baptism we have, to use the beautiful expression of St. Paul, ‘‘the 
sentence of death in ourselves, that we should not trust in our- 
selves, but in God who raises the dead: who delivered us from 
so great a death, and does deliver: in whom we trust that he will 
yet deliver us’ (2 Cor. 1:9-10). 
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PENANCE 


Because the baptized Christian is still able to sin, there must 
be an opportunity for him to recover the new life he has received, 
in case he should have lost it. Therefore, after baptism there is 
still another sacrament of metanoia, the sacrament of penance, 
through which the baptismal grace is restored to the repentant 
Christian. In the first two centuries after Christ, when baptism 
was still for most Christians the one and decisive turning-point 
in their lives, and the second coming of Christ was expected as 
\nminent, the Church was very reluctant to grant remission of 
|the three capital sins of apostasy, adultery and murder committed 
‘after baptism. Later on penance for such sins was granted, but 
only once in a lifetime. The bad consequences of such a practice 
were evident. Many delayed their baptism, for fear of being worse 
‘off after they had received it than before, when there was still the 
possibility of remission of their sins. It is only with Pope Gregory 
the Great that private penance became more customary, and thus 
the road was opened to a more frequent reception of the sacra- 
ment of penance. 





| The clear realization of the sacramental character of penance, 
| which today is part of the common conviction and experience of 
every Christian, should be the source of great consolation for us, 
because it makes it so much clearer that remission of sins is not 
the fruit of our doing, but the effect of the death of Christ who 
atoned for us upon the cross, whose death literally covers us in 
the sacrament of penance. The Indian preacher Sundar Singh 
touched on the mystery of penance when he told his audience 
how he had once seen a forest fire engulfing tree after tree. In 
,one of them he saw a nest with little fledglings. The mother bird 
fluttered excitedly about, and when the flames reached the nest 
she hovered over it until she finally settled down on her young, 
covering them with her wings. Something similar happens in the 
sacrament of penance, where Christ like a mother bird protects 
the repentant sinner from the fire of God’s wrath with the wings 
of His charity. 


The ‘‘sacramentalization” of penance certainly has also its 
dangers. Weekly confession, with the penitent accusing himself 
constantly of the same sins, may degenerate into a routine per- 
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formance, bare of deeper spiritual experience. Thus the whole 
concept of penance may become mechanical, and the fruitfulness 
of this sacrament which so largely depends on the disposition of | The 
the recipient may be largely diminished. This is the reason why | climax. 
the understanding participation in the liturgy of Lent, and especial- | the wor 
ly of the Holy Triduum, from Holy Thursday to Holy Saturday, || will d 
is of such paramount importance for the spiritual life of the faith-| the und 
ful. Here they find the most perfect expression of all sentiments | the lear 
and practices which constitute the virtue of penance. the wisc 


In Lent the Church stands before us as the Penitent Church, | Wanted 
“Jerusalem, Jerusalem, convertere ad Dominum Deum tuum — | ™PtY ‘ 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, be thou converted to the Lord, thy God,” | ™® of 
is the burden at the end of the lamentations sung at the vigils of | ¥*¢PO™ 
the holy Triduum. This warning is directed to us, who are Jeru- the offic 
salem, the Church. There is no room for pharisaic contempt of the}'2® 4t© 
sinner in these days, when the Church commemorates the Pass-|‘% Pres 
over of Christ. We do not accuse the Jews for having killed the| ®ve. 
Lord. We do not point to the “‘world’’ outside of the Church] °¥" ¥* 
as the source of all evil. During these holy days we strike our own the foo! 
breast. The waters of repentance flood the soul of the Church. The 1:21 ). 
metanoia of Christ works in her, and the Second Eve experiences during t 
in herself a metanoia parallel to that of the mother of the human the mete 
race. On Holy Thursday she takes the fruit from the Tree of Life, In mz 
the body of her Savior, and it is as if her eyes were opened and] “ay, aft 
she saw her nakedness, her spiritual poverty and nothingness. The munity 
altars are stripped, the churches are bare, and the Lord Himself, the} "Ses, am 
garment of garments, has left His tabernacle. There we are, poor| Wash th 
before men, and poor before God. Everything has been taken away ) ‘ue frui 
from us, and through the darkness we hear only the voice of fore Goc 
the poor Christ: ““My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken this new 
me!’’ Blessed poverty! It is through her that we receive the mind of be able 
Christ. Without her there can be no metanoia. As God commanded °Pens th 
the light to shine out of darkness, so He uses the true poverty| ‘MOC ¢ 
of the spirit to make the light of faith shine in our hearts. Here} When af 
is the school where we learn the wisdom of the cross. Certainly|™ them 
the cross is foolishness to them that perish. To those who can forgive, 
think only in terms of power and violence, the sacrificial death) #¢ retain 
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PENANCE 


of the innocent is foolishness. But to those who have entered 
into the metanoia it is the power of God. 

The history of mankind is reaching in our days its terrifying 
dimax. If we think of the dreadful consequences of atomic war, 
the words of St. Paul take on a new significance: ‘‘It is written: 
| will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and will bring to nothing 
the understanding of the scholars. Where is the wise? Where is 
the learned? Where is the scholar? Has not God made foolish 
the wisdom of this world?’ (1 Cor. 1:19-20). It looks as if God 
|wanted to force mankind to acknowledge the complete bank- 
‘ruptcy of the philosophy of violence, of the right of the stronger 
one, of trying to settle the problems of mankind by means of 
weapons, in brief, of the wisdom of the world. How could it be 
the office and function of the Church to recommend the use of 
the atom-bomb as the last resort in such a critical situation as 
the present? Would we not betray the metanoia? Would we not 
deprive the cross of Christ of its power? After the world by its 
own wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the preaching of 
the foolishness of the cross to save them that believe (1 Cor. 
1:21). This is the new light and the new mind which we receive 
during the days when the Church celebrates the paschal mystery, 
the metanoia of Christ. 

In many monasteries it is still the custom that on Holy Thurs- 
day, after the altars have been stripped, the abbot and the com- 
munity enter into the Church for the ‘“‘mandatum.’’ The abbot 
rises, and as another Christ he girds himself and kneels down to 
wash the feet of the poor. This beautiful ceremony shows us the 
true fruit of metanoia. Out of the realization of our poverty be- 
fore God shines the light of the wisdom of the cross, and out of 
this new light charity springs as the new life which alone will 
be able to renew the face of the earth. True Christian penance 
opens the hearts of men and creates that peace which the world 
‘cannot give. It is that peace which Christ gave to His apostles 
when after His resurrection He appeared among them, breathed 
‘on them and said: ‘‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whose sins you 
forgive, they are forgiven them; and whose sins you retain, they 
are retained’ (John 20:22-23). DAMASUS WINZEN, O.S.B. 
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OF THINGS VISIBLE AND INVISIBLE’ 
THE SACRAMENTAL PRINCIPLE 
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F my visit to the United States in 1949-50 I haw 
many happy memories; one of the most exciting — 
and one which often comes back to my mind—wa 
a night-ride in the driving-cab of a huge Diesel loco. 
motive. This was arranged for me by the pastor of 

one of the places where I had been preaching. I had to leave hi! 
parish late one Saturday night, in order to get to the next plac 
where I was due to start on Sunday morning; and as one of hi 
parishioners was a rather important official of a certain railroad 
he managed to get for me the privilege of making my journey 
in the driving-cab. ' ~ 
We left at 10:30 p. m. and for about five hours I sat wit se 
the driver and his mate behind the great headlight of the Diesel iether 
; ; ' .jmen. A 
while we pounded along through the night. I was received ig 
most friendly fashion and treated as an honored guest in thd 
driving-cab. The engineer explained to me everything I asked about 
—the dials and gauges inside, the lights and signals outside. 
And, while admiring the wonderful skill wherewith the en 
gineer exerted perfect control at all times over the gigantic power. 
unit in which we sat, and the thundering mass of train behind us beings 
I reflected much upon the tremendous importance of signs. Almosi Ls ae 
everything seemed to be connected with or depend upon some a 
sign. It was a sign which told the engineer to start the train on ar 
its journey. He drove at eighty miles an hour when certain signs —. 
by the track told him it was safe to do so; he reduced speed to mesaing 
fifty or to forty miles an hour when other signs indicated that aia Se 
some curve ahead required this; he went ahead confidently when before 
some green light told him the next section was clear; he brought through 
the train to a standstill when some red light told him he must ' 
stop. His very control of the train was dependent on signs—for 
he knew exactly how fast he was going, what was the air-pres- 
sure in his braking system, what was the temperature of his get 


lubricating system, what was the amperage in his lighting sys- swe 


This is the fourth in Fr. Howell's series of articles intended as an introduction arranger 
to the liturgy, whether for new readers, or as an aid to instruction. — ED. with eo 
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SACRAMENTAL PRINCIPLE 


tem... he knew all about everything to do with his engine. 
He knew it all from the readings of the various dials in front 
of him. They were there for the precise purpose of signifying all 
il these things which he needed to know. How important are signs! 


toe But also another thought struck me: how powerless, in them- 
tor of Ves, are signs. They do not cause the things which they signify. 
= hit was not the greenness of the light ahead which removed all 
+ pla obstacles from the next section of the track. It was not the finger 
of hjPomnting to 80 on the dial which made the train go at eighty 
miles an hour. And so with all the other indicators and dials and 
signals. All of them just told something to the engineer, but not 
vone of them produced whatever it was that they told him. 

That is the way of things with merely human signs. But there 
are just a few signs which have been arranged by God, not by 
men. And God’s signs are very far from being powerless. God's 
signs have God’s power behind them. They signify, indeed — as 
do human signs; but they do much more than that—they also 
effect what they signify. God has given them the power to effect 
in the supernatural order what they signify in the natural order. 
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Let us put it another way. We are not just souls—that is, 
merely spiritual beings. Nor are we just bodies—merely material 
beings. We are in fact composite beings—embodied souis. And, 
as | attempted to explain in a previous article, our bodies are the 
instruments of our souls. If I want to do something to your 
soul—for instance, make your understanding consider some truth 
—then I have to do something to your body. Either I must make 
meaningful sounds reach your ears, as in preaching; or else | 
must make meaningful sights like this printed page be displayed 
before your eyes, as in writing. I can only get at your soul 
through your body. 





» must : ? , 
;—for, Now God desires to produce certain effects in your soul; be- 


r-pres- aus He can do all things He does not need to use your body 
of his¥? get at you.’’ Just occasionally He does do something to some- 
g sys body’s soul without affecting his body at all. But this is not 
_ ‘normal. Usually He does what He wishes by means of certain 
— arrangements which He employs as His ordinary ways of dealing 
with souls, and in these He does use your body because doing it 
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like that suits human nature better. There are things you can see 
or hear or touch—material things—which, by God's power, can 
produce effects in your soul. The effects, moreover, are not merely 
natural, but are supernatural—in the sense explained in the second 
article of this series. 

We call this the “sacramental principle.’’ It means that God 
has attached power to certain natural signs whereby they produc 
supernatural effects. For example: there is a natural sign of cleans. 
ing which, by the power of God, is the cause of supernatural 





cleanness. There is a natural sign of feeding which, by the power 
of God, causes supernatural nourishment, etc. 

It was Christ our Lord who first made this arrangement. How 
He did it is a mystery to us: we cannot understand it fully. But 
this ‘‘sacramental principle’ is at the very basis of our dealings 
with God and God's dealings with us. Hence we ought to study 
it and take the trouble to understand as much of it as may be 
within our capacity. For there are at least certain facts that we 
can grasp, even though we cannot comprehend quite how God 
causes them to be. 

One fact is that by means of this sacramental principle God cas) 
make things exist in a manner totally outside our experience o 
imagination. Because in the sacraments (those particular signs t 
which Christ attached effectiveness) the things which are signified 
actually happen, as I have stated. But there is nothing else in 
the whole of creation which has a real existence in signs. There 
are many signs—but they only signify and do not cause. Thes 
signs, however, not only signify—they also cause. It is therefore 
only in these signs that there is an underlying reality. 

Now we seem to have run into a very tough bit of thinking 
But there is no way round it. I warned you earlier that in these 
articles you would not be getting mere “‘catechism stuff.” | 
could, of course, let you off this bit of mental effort, but I can' 
see that it would do any good to leave you without any under 
standing of this sacramental principle. Easier to cut it out, cer 
tainly. But that would only leave you unequipped for any bet 
ter understanding of the Mass and of the sacraments than thal 
which you probably have now. So please bear with me a bi 
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SACRAMENTAL PRINCIPLE 


longer and let us see if we cannot get some clear notions of this 
“sacramental order of existence.” 


Think of our Lord’s death on the cross. Did it really happen? 
Of course it did: we all know that. It was a historical fact. It 
was a real death. Yet, at this moment, His death is in your mind 
because you are thinking about it. Now is that death which is in 
your mind, a real death of our Lord? No!—as it exists in your 
mind it is only imaginary. So now you have examples of two 
ways in which the death of Christ can take place: in the order 
of history (which is a real way), and in the order of ideas (which 
is an imaginary way). Now what I am trying to tell you is that 
since our Lord arranged that it be so, there is a third way in which 
His death takes place—in the ‘“‘sacramental order.” And (mark 
this well) this sacramental order is a real way and not an imagin- 
ary way. It is ust as real as the order of history. But the qualities 
of things in the sacramental order are utterly different from the 
qualities of those same things in the historical order or in the order 
of ideas. 


Sacraments, then, are not like anything else in existence. There 
were no such things until Christ came to redeem us. But when 
He came, He created this new order of existence—the sacraments 
—for the purpose of using them as channels for communicating 
to us the fruits of His redemption. They are all part of His plan, 
that part which was not due to be put into effect till our Lord 
came and which, as St. Paul expressed it to the Ephesians, was till 
then ‘‘a mystery kept hidden from the beginning of time in the 
all-creating mind of God’’ (Eph. 3:9). 


Two points should be noted about the signifying power of 
the sacraments: one is that it may be multiple, and the other is 
that it is in no way constrained by dimensions of time or space. 
The first means that one and the same sign may signify (and 
effect in the sacramental order) various realities. For example, 
baptism signifies cleansing, but also dying and rising with Christ. 
The second point has been best expressed by St. Thomas Aquinas: 

“A sacrament is something ordained to signify our sanctification; and 


three aspects may be discerned in it, namely, the cause of our sanctifica- 
tion, which is the passion of Christ; the essence of our sanctification, 
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which consists in grace and virtues; and the ultimate goal of our sancti- 
fication, which is eternal life. All these are signified by a sacrament, 
Hence a sacrament is not only a commemorative sign of something which 
is now past, namely, the passion of Christ; it is also a demonstrative sign 
of something now present and caused in us by the passion of Christ, 
namely, grace; further, it is a prognostic or prophetic sign of something 
as yet in the future, namely, glory” (Summa Theologica Ill, q. 60, a. 3), 


This teaching of St. Thomas is admirably expressed in the 
beautiful prayer which he himself composed in honor of the great- 
est of the sacraments, the holy Eucharist: “‘O sacred Banquet 
wherein Christ is received: (1) the memory of His passion is re. | 
newed, (2) the mind is filled with grace, and (3) there is given 
to us a pledge of glory to come!’’ Though it is more clear in 
the holy Eucharist than in any other, the fact is that every sacra- 
ment has this triple aspect: it is a sign (something perceived by | 
our senses) of invisible realities (imperceptible by our senses) | 
which it causes to exist in this mysterious ‘‘sacramental order.’’* 
And these realities, in their other (or temporal) mode of ex- 
istence are of the past (the action whereby Christ then redeemed 
us), and of the present (the action whereby Christ now sanctifies 
us), and also of the future (the action whereby Christ will glorify 
us). The whole sacrament is therefore an action of Christ. And 
yet also, because it is something that involves the use of our 
bodily senses, it is an action done by us. 

What wonderful things are the sacraments! How fully they 
deserve the title of ‘‘the Mysteries of Christ.’’ It is in and through 
the sacraments that He comes to us—they embody His redemptive 
actions. And yet, precisely because the sacraments are our actions | 
also it follows that the redemptive actions of Christ are our | 
actions. He has ‘‘made them over to us,” for they are all there 
in the sacraments. ‘““What was visible in the life of Christ has 
passed over into the sacraments,”’ said St. Leo the Great (Sermon 
74,2). When it was visible, it was a historic reality. Now that 
it is signified, it is a sacramental reality. But all Christ’s work of 
salvation and sanctification is no less real now as a signified reality | 
of the sacramental order, than it once was as a visible reality of 
the historic order. There are, of course, differences. The obvious 
difference is that then His redemptive work was visible, whereas 
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SACRAMENTAL PRINCIPLE 


now it is not visible but signified. Another difference, of vast 
importance to us, is the fact that He was then acting alone, 
through the instrumentality of His physical body; and we had 
no share in His actions. But now He is acting through the in- 
strumentality of His Mystical Body; and we do share in His action 
because it is sacramental, and it is we who “‘do’’ these sacraments. 
As the Pope points out in Mediator Dei: 


“Although Christ, universally speaking, has reconciled the whole hu- 
man race to the Father by His death, yet He has willed that men should 
come and be brought to His cross by means of the sacraments and the 
Mass, and so take possession of the fruits which through the cross He 
has won for them. By this active and personal co-operation the members 
become ever more and more like their Head, and at the same time the 
salvation that flows from the Head is imparted to the members them- 
selves; so that each of us can repeat the words of St. Paul, ‘With Christ 
I hang upon the cross; and yet I am alive; or rather, not I; it is Christ 
that lives in me’” (n. 78). 


In becoming thus participators sacramentally in the very re- 
demptive works of Christ we are, of course, sanctified. And this 
redounds to God’s glory. Not only does God come to us through 
the sacraments, but through them we go to God. The sacraments 
are the most important way in which, during this life, we have 
dealings with God. It is chiefly through these sacramental signs 
that we adore Him. As we shall see later on, our greatest act of 
adoration is the Mass. This statement is literally true only because 
the Mass is a sacramental action. If it were not a sacramental 
action, then either it would not be perfect worship (because it 
would be merely our act and not Christ’s); or else it would not 
be our act (though it would then be perfect worship because an 
act of Christ). But because it is sacramental it is our act of wor- 
ship; and because it is sacramental it is also Christ's act of wor- 
ship, and hence perfect. Wherefore we can do an act of worship 
which is perfect worship. We do it ‘through Him and with Him 
and in Him.”” We must never think of the Mass as something 
separate from the sacraments, for it is, in fact, the greatest of 
them all. The Mass is the Eucharist offered; and holy Communion 
is the Eucharist received. Both are the same sacrament under dif- 
ferent aspects. 
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That the Mass draws its power from Calvary is a thing that 
everybody knows. But we must realize also that all the other 
sacraments too draw their power from the same source. The whole 
lot of them are the making present, in the sacramental order of 
existence, of the redemptive work of Christ; and they make that 
work our work because we are agents in the production or re- 
ception of these wonderful signs which He instituted for the very 
purpose of making His redemptive acts our own. 


In these first four articles we have considered a number of basic 
notions: those of worship, of sanctifying grace, of the Mystical 
Body of Christ, and of the sacramental principle. Already it should 
be clear that these are very closely connected. There is just one 
other basic notion which I can now explain in terms of what 
has gone before, and that is what is involved in the term “liturgy.” 

Originally this word comes from the Greek “‘leiton,’’ meaning 
“people’’; and “ergon,”’ meaning “work.” If a Greek citizen did 
some kind of work which was for the benefit of the people, he 
was said to have performed a “‘leiturgia’’ or “‘liturgy’’; and he 
himself was termed a “‘leiturgos’’ or “‘liturgist.’’ For instance, if 
he built a theatre and engaged a troop of actors in order that the 
general public might enjoy the drama, that was a liturgy. If he 
built a war-ship and gave it to the state, that was a liturgy. It 
was a work which he had done, at his own expense, for the good 
of the people. But you will notice that it was also something 
which required the collaboration of the people. Of what use would 
it be to build a theatre if nobody went to the play? Of what use 
would a war-ship be if the citizens did not collaborate by man- 
ning it and taking it to sea? 

You will note also that the word did not originally have 
anything to do with religion. If it had kept its general sense 
until now, we might be referring to such men as Rockefeller and 
Carnegie as “‘liturgists’’; their institutes, libraries, research centers 
or hospitals which they set up would be called their ‘‘liturgies.” 
For these things were not for themselves; they were for the good 
of the people; and they are works such that they need the col- 
laboration of the people who would study in them or do re- 
search or get cured in them as the case may be. 
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SACRAMENTAL PRINCIPLE 


Among the various liturgies there were, however, some which 
were religious. For example, a man might build a temple in 
honor of one of the pagan gods, and maintain priests and pro- 
vide sacrifices for the honor of that god. This was regarded as 
being a benefit for the people for whom the favor of that god 
would be obtained and who would thus have facilities for the 
worship of that god. If a man became a priest and devoted his 
life to such things as the offering of sacrifice — the supreme act of 
religion—then that was regarded as a liturgy, and he was called 
a liturgist. 

In the course of time the words “‘liturgy’’ and “‘liturgist’’ be- 
came gradually restricted in their meaning and were applied only 
in the sphere of religion. But they still meant religious acts which 
had the distinguishing qualities of ‘‘liturgy’’ in the original sense: 
namely, they were works done by some individual man, for the 
good of the people, and needing the collaboration of the people. 

Now think of the work which our Blessed Lord came to do 
on earth. He undertook the task of redeeming mankind by His 
sacrifice of the cross. This was preeminently a liturgy. For He 
was the great High Priest of the redeeming sacrifice; He offered 
it, not for Himself, but for the good of the people—of the whole 
of mankind. And it is a work such that it needs the collaboration 
of the people for, as the Pope says in Mediator Dei, “‘It is neces- 
sary for each member of the human race to get vitally in touch 
with the sacrifice of the cross, so that the merits which flow from 
it may be bestowed upon him... . If individual sinners are to 
be purified in the blood of the Lamb, Christians themselves must 
cooperate” (n. 77). 

What Christ did has, therefore, all the characteristics of a 
“liturgy.”’ It is, in fact, the supreme liturgy, and He is the 
supreme liturgist. St. Paul expressly refers to Him as ‘“‘Liturgist’’ 
in several places (for instance, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
8:2, where the Greek word used is “‘leiturgos’’). But this perfect 
liturgy of His was not all over and done with when they took 
Him down from the cross. He is ‘‘of the order of Melchisedech”’ 
and has an eternal priesthood. He continues His liturgy of giving 
perfect worship to God the Father and of saving and sanctifying 
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mankind. But He does it now, not in His physical body in which 
He lived for a time in this world. Instead He does it sacramental- 
ly, through His Mystical Body, the Church. Thus Christ, living 
on in His Church, continues to offer sacrifice—and that is the Mass. 
He continues to pray, to praise God and intercede for men. This 
is the divine office. He continues to sanctify men, giving grace to 
their souls, healing their spiritual ills, nourishing the supernatural 
life which He won for them. Hence the sacraments. All these are 
Christ’s liturgy—the work done by Him, on behalf of many, 
and needing the collaboration of the many. 


This liturgy, ever carried on by Christ in His Mystical Body, 
has now a ritual form because it is carried on by and through the 
members of His Mystical Body—ourselves. Thus in holy Mass 
and the sacraments and the divine office there is an official form 
of words used and actions performed; in fact, a text. The word 
‘liturgy’ has thus a twofold sense. The primary meaning is that 
work of redemption which Christ our Lord originally carried out 
in the order of history, and which He now continues in the or- 
der of Mystery (the sacramental order) in the form of the Mass, 
sacraments and divine office. These actions of His are also our 
actions now because we, as members of His Mystical Body, 
actually do them. The secondary and derived meaning of the 
word ‘“‘liturgy’’ is that official collection of prayers, readings, 
hymns, and actions by which Christ’s liturgy is continued; in 
fact, the text of the Mass, sacraments and office. In the articles 
which follow, the word “‘liturgy’’ will sometimes be used in one 
sense, and sometimes in the other. But usually it will be clear 
from the context which sense is intended. 


I will end now with the definition given to us by the Pope 
in Mediator Dei: ‘“The sacred liturgy is the public worship which 
our Redeemer, the Head of the Church, renders to the heavenly 
Father, and which the society of Christ’s faithful renders to its 
founder and, through Him, to the eternal Father. To put it brief- 
ly, it is the integral public worship of the Mystical Body of Christ, 
of his Head and its members’’ (n. 20). 


CLIFFORD HOWELL, S.J. 
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THE CANTICLE, A SONG OF SACRAMENTS (II) 


N the first half of his article, published in the February issue, 
the author argues that, despite specific differences of inter- 
pretation and application, the Fathers were agreed in regard- 
ing the Canticle of Canticles as a “‘prophecy’’ of the sacra- 
ments of initiation: baptism, confirmation and Eucharist. 

It is a nuptial song, because these three sacraments constitute the 
nuptials of the soul with Christ. Patristic correlations of the Can- 
ticle and baptism were then shown in some detail. — Ed. 


Baptism COMPLETED BY CONFIRMATION 


Having described baptism, St. Ambrose then proceeds to link it with the 
other sacraments. The soul is filled, and yet it desires more: “I will take 
hold of thee, and bring thee into my mother’s house; there thou shalt 
teach me” (Cant. 8:2). “You see,” explains the Saint, “how the soul, 
though happily filled with the gift of grace, desires to penetrate yet 
further into the mysteries (sacraments) and to consecrate all her senses 
to Christ.’ Still she seeks, still she stirs up love, and asks that it may be 
stirred up for her by the daughters of Jerusalem, by the grace of whom, 
that is, by the grace of faithful souls, she desires that the Bridegroom be 
roused to fuller love for her” (P.L. 16, 402). The true meaning of the 
sacramental mystery, hidden behind the veil of the rites, appears. It is the 
mystery of the love of God for the soul, arousing the love of the soul 
for God. Through these symbols, which at first sight seem to remove us 
so far from the literal meaning of the sacraments, their fullest and pro- 
foundest truth is suddenly disclosed to us. 

To this longing of the soul, of which Ambrose has just spoken, Christ 
responds. ““Whence the Lord Jesus, Himself also attracted by the zeal of 
such love, by the beauty of such comeliness and grace (since there is no 
longer the foulness of sin in those who are washed), says to the Church: 
‘Put me as a seal upon thy heart, as a seal upon thy arm’ (Cant. 8:6). 
That is to say: “Thou art all fair, O my love,’ thou lackest nothing. ‘Put 
me as a seal upon thy heart,’ that thy faith may shine with the fulness 
of the sacrament. Let thy works also shine and display the imprint of 
Him in whose image thou hast been made. Let no persecution impair thy 
love, which ‘many waters cannot quench nor the floods drown’ (Cant. 
8:7). Remember that it is for this reason that thou hast received the 
spiritual seal” (16,402). 

*Compare this expression to the custom, attested by Cyril of Jerusalem, of 
wetting the fingers with the precious blood still moist on the lips and touching 


the forehead, eyes and other senses, in order to consecrate them (Mystagog. Cat. 
5, 22: P.G., 33, 1126B). 
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It is certain that Ambrose here refers to the sacrament of confirmation. 
Signaculum spiritale (spiritual seal) is the Latin phrase that corresponds 
to the Greek sphragis. It is the seal which the Well-Beloved of the Can- 
ticle places on the bride’s heart. Its traits which Ambrose points out cor- 
respond well to confirmation; it is a complement (plenum) which in- 
creases the light of faith and strengthens the ardor of love. The same 
verse is similarly interpreted in De sacramentis. Ambrose explains that 
although the sacrament is the work of the Three Persons indivisibly, each 
one acts according to His own proper manner. “How? It is God who 
anointed you, and the Lord who signed you, and put the Holy Spirit in 
your heart. You have therefore received the Holy Spirit in your heart. 
Hear another truth: that as the Holy Spirit is in your heart, so also is 
Christ in your heart. How? You have heard Christ saying this to His 
Church in the Canticle of Canticles: ‘Set me as a seal upon thy heart.’ 
. . » You were therefore signed with the imprint of His cross, with the 
imprint of His passion. You have received the seal unto His likeness, that 
you may rise unto His image, that you may live according to His image” 
(16, 455BC). 

The signaculum (seal) refers only to the cross marked on the fore- 
head. But Ambrose observes that there is question also of an anointing. 
This other aspect of the rite appears to him to have been prefigured in 
the verse, ““Thy name is an ointment (umguentum) poured forth” (Cant. 
1:2; cf. P. L. 16, 398A). The same verse is similarly interpreted by Theo- 
doret in a sacramental sense, although he has in mind the consignatio 
which at Antioch took place before baptism (P.G. 81, 60C). 


THe Eucnuaristic MEAL 


But let us return to Ambrose, for whom the seal set upon the heart 
and the ointment diffusing its odor have reference to confirmation. Even 
after this new grace, which marked a growth, the soul is still not satis- 
fied. It aspires to even more: “Guarding the deep and heavenly mysteries, 
the Church repels the fiercer storms of wind and invites the sweetness 
of springtime’s grace; and knowing that His garden cannot displease 
Christ, she calls the Spouse Himself, saying: ‘Let my beloved come into 
his garden, and eat the fruit of his apple trees’ (Cant. 5:1). For it has 
good and fruitful trees, which have wet their roots in the waters of the 
sacred font” (16, 408A). 


The purified soul, become a paradise, aspires henceforth to more. She 
desires now to receive the Bridegroom within herself, to complete her 
union with Him. Elsewhere Ambrose interprets this text of the Church 
inviting Christ to come into the souls of the baptized by means of the 
Eucharist: “You have come to the altar, you have received the grace of 
Christ, you have obtained the heavenly sacraments. The Church rejoices 
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THE CANTICLE 


in the redemption of many and is glad with spiritual exultation at seeing 
her white-robed family stand round about her. This you read in the 
Canticle of Canticles. Joyfully she calls Christ, having prepared a feast 
which may seem worthy of heavenly banqueting. Therefore she says: ‘Let 
my beloved come into his garden, and eat the fruit of his apple trees.’ 
What are His fruit-trees? You became a dry tree in Adam. But now, by 
the grace of Christ, trees burdened with fruit abound” (16, 449A). 


Christ responds to this appeal and visits the garden of His spouse: ““The 
Lord Jesus willingly accepts and with heavenly condescension answers 
His Church: ‘I am come into my garden, O my sister, my spouse. I have 
gathered my myrrh with my ointments, I have eaten my bread with my 
honey, I have drunk my wine with my milk’” (Cant. 5:1; P. L. 16, 
449B; cf. also 408B). This for Ambrose is a description of the euchar- 
istic Banquet: ““Why does the Canticle speak of food and drink? He who 
is initiated will understand” (16, 408B). In the De sacramentis, where he 
is not hindered by the “discipline of the secret,” he is more explicit: “You 
see that in this bread there is no bitterness, but only sweetness. You see 
what is the nature of this joy unclouded by any fault” (16, 449C). 


But in this verse of the Canticle just quoted, it is only the allusion to 
the bread and wine which suggests to Ambrose a eucharistic meaning. 
The following verse, on the other hand, is the direct invitation addressed 
by the Bridegroom to souls, to participate in the banquet of His nuptials 
with the Church. And thus, at the conclusion of our analysis, we find 
again the eschatological wedding banquet which is announced by the 
Canticle and which the Eucharist realizes. Gregory of Nyssa is in this 
case the most explicit. We have already cited the text at the very begin- 
ning of this essay: “‘ ‘Eat, O friends, and drink and be inebriated, my 
dearly beloved’ (Cant. 5:1). For those who know the hidden meaning 
of Scripture, there is no difference between what is said here and what 
was spoken at the sacramental initiation of the Apostles [the Last Sup- 
per]. For in both instances the Scriptures say, ‘Eat and drink’” (P.G. 
44,989C). One could object, however, Gregory remarks, that in the 
Gospel text there is no question of inebriation. The reason for this is 
that Christ Himself is our inebriation, who effects an ecstasy from lower 
realities to those on high (44, 989D). 


The Bridegroom’s invitation to come and be inebriated is given a 
similar interpretation by St. Ambrose in his catechesis to the neophytes 
(16, 408 BC; 16, 450 A).” 


*Cf. also Ambrose’s De Cain et Abel, 1, 20-21: CSEL, 356-57; and St. 
John Chrysostom: ““The cup of our inebriation is wonderful. What is it? It is 
the spiritual chalice, the chalice of salvation, the immaculate chalice of the blood 
of the Lord. This chalice does not produce intoxication, but sobriety. It is 
revered by the angels, terrible to the demons, precious to men” (De resurrect. 2: 
P.G. 50, 455A). 
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With the sober inebriation caused by the eucharistic wine, the thirst 
of the soul is finally quenched. At the conclusion of its sacramental in- 
itiation it has passed from earthly things to heavenly. And that is why 
the Eucharist constitutes the “terminus” of the sacraments. We notice, 
however, that in this celebration of the marriage feast of the Church and 
of Christ, which the Eucharist realizes, the nuptial aspect’ is not specially 
stressed. It appears more strongly in the interpretation of other verses 
of the Canticle where not only the nuptial meal but the nuptial union 
itself is seen as prefiguring the union of Christ and of the soul consum- 
mated in the Eucharist. 

It is in this sense that Ambrose interprets the very first verse of the 
Canticle: ““You have come to the altar, and the Lord Jesus calls you (or 
your soul or the Church) and says: ‘Let him kiss me with the kiss of his 
mouth’ (Cant. 1:1). The word can apply to you or to Christ. Applying 
it to Christ: He sees that you are clean from all sin because your sins 
have been purged away. Therefore He judges you worthy of the heavenly 
sacraments and invites you to the heavenly banquet: ‘Let him kiss me 
with the kiss of his mouth.’ Applying it to yourself: Seeing yourself clean 
of all sins and worthy of being able to approach the altar of Christ — 
for what is the altar if not the figure of the body of Christ? — you behold 
the wondrous sacraments and you say: ‘Let Him kiss me with the kiss of 
His mouth,’ that is, let Christ imprint a kiss on me” (16, 447C). Thus 
the eucharistic Communion, in which the body of Christ is placed on 
the lips of the baptized person purified of sin, is truly the kiss given by 
Christ to the soul and is the expression of the union of love He con- 
tracts with her. 

Theodoret speaks in the same way; in fact he in so many words speaks 
of eucharistic Communion as a nuptial union (P. G. 81, 53C). It is the 
consummation of agape, of charity, through union. In another place, 
commenting on the phrase “wedding day,” he applies it to the Eucharist: 
“Eating the flesh of the Bridegroom and drinking His blood we achieve 
nuptial union (oinonia) with him” (81,128A). 

We can conclude, therefore, that there is a very special relation- 
ship between the sacrament of the Eucharist and the Canticle of 
Canticles — to the point, in fact, that one can say that the Eucha- 
rist is in the order of the sacraments of divine life what the Can- 
ticle is in the order of the sacraments of the word. Each marks per- 
fection. As Communion is the sacrament of perfection, baptism 
being that of initiation and confirmation that of progression (ac- 
cording to the doctrine of Nicolas Cabasilas who expresses the 
Eastern patristic tradition) , so, among the three books of Solomon, 
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THE CANTICLE 


Proverbs marks conversion, the purgative way, Ecclesiastes con- 
firmation, the illuminative way, and the Canticle of Canticles 
union, the unitive way. Such is the current of teaching since Origen, 
reflected in Gregory of Nyssa and Theodoret. 

Nor do we have here merely a parallelism in the three degrees, 
but also in the reality itself. The Eucharist is in very deed the 
sacrament of union, even though baptism already united us to 
Christ. Baptism begins the union, the Eucharist consummates it. 
It is the Eucharist which, according to the expression of Cyril of 
Jerusalem, truly makes us one body (concorporei) with Christ. 
And thus the Eucharist can be described, in terms borrowed from 
nuptial vocabulary, as the consummation of the union. ‘We con- 
fess that Christ gave to the children of the bridal chamber the 
fruition of His body and blood” (P.G. 33, 1100A). 

Now this mystery of union is that of which the Canticle sings. 
It can be applied to the union of the Word and His human nature. 
It can be applied to the union of the Word and the Church. It 
can be applied to the union of the Word and the soul. It is this 
last which we find in Origen and Gregory of Nyssa, although 
always closely bound up with the second (the union of Christ 
and the Church). The Canticle appears then as an allegory of the 
mystical union of the soul with God. But it is remarkable that 
the Canticle can also express the eucharistic union. And in fact, 
this latter forms precisely the link between the two others — be- 
tween the union of Christ and the Church and the union of the 
soul with Christ. It shows that the mystical union is possible only 
in the Church, that it has its principle in the soul’s participation 
in the life of the Church, that is, in the Eucharist. Thus there is 
not just a parallelism but a causal relationship between the Eucha- 
rist and the mystical life. ““The theology of the sacraments is again 
joined up with the theology of the mystical states, and opens to 
Christian souls the ways of henosis-theosis, of union and deifica- 


tion. 
JEAN DANIELOU, S.J. 


*‘Lot-Borodine, ‘‘La grace déifiante des sacraments d’ aprés Nicolas Cabasilas,’’ 
Rev. Sc. Phil. Theol., 1936, p. 328. 
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TIMELY TRACTS OUR LADY OF FATIMA 


RTISTS, musicians, drama critics, architects and liturgists 
—along with their enthusiastic amateur emulators— 
are all one in berating us lowly boors for our senti- 
mental attachment to the cheap and the vulgar, the 
ugly and the gaudy. Don’t they realize that we grew 

up in a society that is cheap and vulgar... ?” 

The quotation is part of an answer in a ‘‘question box,” in 
which the author gives comfort to bewildered correspondents hurt 
by harsh clerical criticisms of a certain religious hit-song now 
‘hitting’ us over radios, juke boxes and phonographs. A strange 
reasoning it is, indeed. With the same argumentation, viz., an 
appeal to one’s surroundings and environment, a person follow- 
ing the ways of secularism so sternly castigated by our hierarchy 
might answer: ‘““Why such indignation—don’t we live in a secular- 
ist society?’’ A divorcee might one day tell us: ““Have you never 
heard about divorce statistics?’’ And a drunkard might refer to the 
sacred vesperal institution of the cocktail hour, performed in re- 
ligiously dim and magically furnished caves with mirrors and a 
mystagogue shaking in wild rhythms while the witch brew is con- 
cocted in silver vessels and poured into meticulously prepared 
beakers of the right shape and form. 

The main purpose of the liturgical movement, no matter what 
some of its critics may say, is to lead Christians to Christ; and it 
came into existence for a reason. There would not be any liturgical 
movement if only a few esthetes had gotten excited about art, 
vestments and musical purity. The ‘‘arty’’ crowd is much too small 
to make such a claim and to find a following among serious and 
great Christians. 

What was the reason? Ugly vestments, paltry church furnish- 
ings, Over-emotional prayers and sterile architecture? Certainly not. 
Concomitant effects should not be confused with true causes, at 
least not when you appeal to reason. 

Well then, what was the reason? As I can see it, the reason was 
the neglect in our methods and practices of a very essential part of 
the approach of Christians to Christ: the sacramental way in its 
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OUR LADY OF FATIMA 


fulness. The emphasis is on fulness, completeness. Only the prod- 
ucts seemed to be available to the ordinary Christian; his personal 
and total participation had been reduced to a minimum. Mass, for 
instance, had for most Christians become either a collective or in- 
dividual ‘‘devotion’”’ which ran parallel with the clerical service at 
the altar, and contact, if any, was established by infrequent Com- 
munion, conceived as a ‘‘visit’’ of the Savior and leaving out com- 
pletely what St. Thomas Aquinas, the Fathers and the texts of the 
liturgy regard as its principal purpose: the sharing in the sacrificial 
Banquet and the building of the Body of Christ. It would be 
rigorism to declare that one doesn’t fulfill his obligation to attend 
Mass if he does not strain every nerve to make himself one with 
the action at the altar. There are possibilities of a more remote 
participation, sanctioned only recently by Mediator Dei. Not 
every Christian seems to be able to rise every single Sunday to 
the level of a sacramental ‘‘way of union’ — to borrow a term 
— and the Church is not an institution for a few elect. 


Yet it is a far cry from protecting the less instructed, the emo- 
tionally dulled, the people worn down by the cares and worries 
of daily life, the tired, the lame and the halt of the spirit from 
ruthless liturgical rigorists, to being cast into the abyss of the 
hopeless. Christ had pity on a weary crowd, and there may have 
been some tired old grandmother sitting all in a doze through the 
sermon on the mount, yet feeling better afterwards for it. But 
would you recommend the old lady’s method as one of the ways 
to listen to the Lord? It is a far cry from this pity on the inept 
and from their toleration, to berating those who work hard at 
raising us all to a fuller sharing in objective supernatural and 
natural values. 

The Church has a motherly understanding of weakness, even 
mental weakness, but that does not mean that it is her established 
policy in any field to follow the line of minor resistance. Though 
individuals may cater to what they believe to be ineradicable bad 
taste and encourage emotional devotions, maudlin hymns, vulgar 
(I did not select this term) images and cheap furnishings, I would 
like to see any authoritative statement in which such a ‘“‘policy“ 
is recommended, blessed or sanctioned. 
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It may be against pastoral wisdom in individual cases to sub- 
stitute Compline or Vespers, as enjoined by our present Holy 
Father in Mediator Det, for a helter-skelter collection of prayers 
called by a better name; perhaps we have not done anything to 
pave the way, perhaps we are timid, or we may think we ought 
to wait until we are told to make the change. If, however, wis- 
dom stands for what Mediator Dei bluntly calls laziness (of 
thinking, I add), then this whole irony about “‘us lowly boors’’ 
is quite unimpressive. We all sometimes have to sacrifice quality 
to expediency, but that does not entitle us to deny quality, and 
there seems to be no doubt in the mind of the Church where 
quality is to be found. 

Since more than 90 per cent of the missal, for instance, has 
been carefully ‘‘pericoped’’ from Scripture, and since Scripture still 
is regarded as the inspired word of God, the missal has quality. 
It also is quite visible to any student of the liturgy (and all 
priests use the missal day in and day out and surely would not 
do so without giving it a second or even third look) that these 
‘clippings’ from the word of God have been put together, at 
least in most of the masses, with skill, with subtlety and pro- 
found thinking. I don’t feel I have to apologize when I state, 
therefore, that the quality, as objective standards go, of the com- 
mon of the times (temporal cycle) is superb, and superior to any- 
thing I have seen in rival efforts of more modern vintage sup- 
posedly more fitted to the common man. Stooping to the little 
ones is not the same thing as lying down with them. 


And — to set the record straight — it is not the ‘‘vulgarists’’ 
that are fighting rearguard actions, that are being threatened, 
that have to defend; rather, they are definitely the occupying 
forces. It is the liturgy that leads a lonesome life in sanctuaries 
and seeks to recapture the masses and to reopen the souls to Christ 
in His mysteries —the sacraments instituted by Him to save 
His people. There is not one among the seven that does not stand 
in need of better understanding; and yet so many of the more 
modern and “popular” things simply by-pass the well of living 
‘waters under the pretext of offering sweeter concoctions. 
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OUR LADY OF FATIMA 


“Outside the church we demand a little leeway for our bad 
taste."” That outside the church more leeway be granted to per- 
sonal preferences and needs, no one of course will deny. But is 
leeway for ‘‘bad taste’’ in religious matters a goal to be defended? 
The trouble is that, in the field of religion, something more than 
“taste’’ is immediately involved: one’s conception of God and 
of the holy. The statement as it stands, moveover, sounds rather 
paternalistic: as if the author had his own, possibly correct, stand- 
ards, but makes a paternal gesture of letting the ‘‘toiling masses 
of the great un-washed (culturally)’’ select their own toys. In 
other words: the majority of the Catholic laity are immature 
and ignorant. An enemy of the clergy would add: “‘And you cer- 
tainly won’t do a thing about it.’’ I don’t like that at all. One 
think of the ominous phrase about the ‘‘augur’s wink.”’ It is 
true: only dreamers will expect that one day all men will sit be-\ 
fore their TV sets in rapt attention to listen to Handel, Bach or 
Bartok conducted by Toscanini. Nor does any sensible man ex- 
pect (or desire) the entire congregation to titillate in esthetic 
or spiritual delight over an offertory sung in the seventh mode. 


But that should not stop anybody from calling a jingly (though 
doubtless well-intentioned) word-sequence set to a soapy tune 
and blared over radios an affront to Our Lady of Fatima — not 
because she has ‘‘no sense of humor’’ nor because “‘she feels in- 
sulted,’’ but because anything cheap and paltry is an “‘insult”’ 
(the word has more than one sense) to the exalted idea we want 
radio-listeners to have of the Blessed Virgin, the Mother of God. 


‘IT am sure she is greatly pleased. It isa’t often she gets on 
the hit parade.’’ The writer does not seem to worry much over 
the company our Lady is made to keep. I also don’t think ‘“‘she 
minds,’’ in so far as good will and intentions are in this whole 
business; but that is quite beside the point. If we want to give our 
faithful a greater sense of propriety in matters as public and open 
to criticism as radio broadcasts, the ridiculing of “‘artists, mu- 
sicians . . . and liturgists’’ is not of much help. Nor is it very 
wise to indulge in ‘‘anthropomorphisms” to make one’s point. 
Without appearing to be esoteric, it can be maintained that the 
“hit parade” is not the ambition of the Queen of Heaven, especially 
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not if she has to appear in what is admittedly ‘‘cheap and vulgar’ 
makeup. Our mental image of God and His saints needs constant 
perfecting and correction, and I am sure this laborious task of 
ours is not supposed to be a leveling-down process, but should, 
as far as at all possible, bring us closer to the original. This 
should seem obvious enough—unless we wish to deny the basic 
Catholic principle of the ‘‘analogy of being’’ and turn crypto- 
deists, maintaining that, since God is so different, a fetish is as good 
as the definitions of a Church council, because neither can do 
adequate justice to His infinite majesty anyway. After all, there 
is such a thing as the Incarnation . . . read Colossians 1,15. 


H. A. R. 


“The Lord Jesus wished the most blessed feast of Easter to be cele- 
brated at an opportune time, after the autumn fogs, after the death 
of winter, and before the summer’s heat. It was proper, indeed, that 
Christ the sun of justice by the gentle light of His resurrection re- 
move the darkness of Judaism and the killing frost of paganism before 
the coming heat of the future judgment, and bring all things back to 
their original peaceful state which as with a foul veil had been ob- 
scured by the prince of darkness. It was in the springtime of the year 
that God created the world. And indeed it was in March that God 
said to Moses: “This month shall be to you the beginning of months: 
it shall be the first in the months of the year’ (Ex. 12:2). Now God 
who is truth would not have called this month the first if it were not 
so in fact; no more than He would, have called the Sabbath the seventh 
day if Sunday, the Lord’s Day, were not the first. That is why the Son 
of God, ‘through whom all things were made,’ lifted up the fallen 
world by His own resurrection at the very time of the year and on 
the very day that He had first created it from nothing, in order that 
‘all things be re-established in Christ, both those in the heavens and 
those on the earth’ (Eph. 1:10); for, as the Apostle says (Rom. 11:36), 
‘from him and through him and unto him are all things. To him be 
the glory forever, amen’” (St. GAUDENTIUS OF Brescia, Sermon 1: 
P.L. 20, 843-6). 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


PARISH TENEBRAE 


T. Mark's is a new parish. The people are not rich in ma- 
terial things. In fact it is the poorest parish in the city. Most 
of the people are young couples newly married, living in base- 

ment houses and garage homes. It is a healthy parish. There have 
been two funerals in three years. From the beginning the parish 
priest encouraged the people to take part in the liturgy. Holy 
Week is memorable because then more than at any other time 
the people know they are necessary to make the services complete. 
In the first year, Father asked a parishioner to make a lectern 
and Tenebrae candelabrum. The people knew what Tenebrae 
were. But this time they themselves would have to do the sing- 
ing and praying. 

During Lent Father copied the Gregorian notation for the 
lamentations on large sheets and put the English words beneath 
the melody. On Palm Sunday he announced the time of Tenebrae. 
He read a list of nine names of single and married men whom 
he had picked to sing the lamentations and read the lessons. They 
should come to Church on Monday evening for practice. Three- 
tenors from the choir were assigned the lamentations. Father sang 
the lamentation several times with each man. The men got the 
melody. The other men practiced reading the lessons. Words that 
were new or tongue-twisters were repeated until they could be 
read without a mistake. In this group of men were a lawyer, 
garage man, a plumber, farmer, stone cutter, electrician, salesman, 
teacher, and a high school senior. Father wanted the nine lessons. 
Eighth grade girls sold the booklet containing the complete Tene- 
brae services for fifteen cents in the vestibule of the church.’ 

Father was inside the sanctuary with eight servers who sat facing: 
each other. One server took care of extinguishing the candles. The 
lay readers wore their street clothes and sat on either side in the 
first pews. The lectern was outside the Communion rail. The 
church was filled. One of the older altar boys started the antiphon. 
It was taken up by the entire congregation, who were used to this 
sort of praying because they had been saying Compline for months. 


‘Paluch Co., Chicago. The Bruce Co., Milwaukee, publishes an abbreviated 
form (Tenebrae Services for Congregational Use) consisting of one nocturn and 
Lauds for each night. 
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The sides alternated saying the psalms. Father makes them stop 
at all commas and asterisks because some people can’t read too 
quickly and it makes for better unison. At the end of the psalms 
the first singer got out of his pew, walked to the lectern, genu- 
flected, bowed to the celebrant and servers, and sang the lamenta- 
tion. The responsory was prayed by the singer or reader and the 
congregation. 


One notices the conduct of the people. They look up to see 
who it is that will sing or read and then immediately follow 
everything in their books. The readers of the lessons have done 
well. They put feeling, sense, enunciation and inflection into their 
reading that would put many a professional to shame. They 
make you feel that they are reading from the word of God. Father 
said he tried to put the Benedictus in English to the four-voice 
melody which was used in the mother church. It didn’t work 
out at all. The choir preferred to sing it in Latin. It is a beautiful 
sight from the choir-loft to see the people standing looking at 
the altar, Father at the foot of the altar singing the Benedictus 
alternately with the choir, the altar boys extinguishing the candles 
on the altar. The Miserere, however, is not said with the people 
when the church is in darkness. Father says this psalm with the 
boys next to him with the aid of a flashlight. Before the white 
candle is brought out again from behind the altar, two altar 
boys make enough noise with wooden clappers to awaken the 
dead. 


On Holy Thursday night Father has twelve altar boys at his 
home for supper. A large cake lamb is the centerpiece. The oldest 
altar boy reads the account from the Gospel of St. John before 
sitting down to eat. After supper there is the Mandatum in church. 
‘These same boys dressed in black cassocks sit on stools in the 
center aisle. Many people are moved to tears when they see Father 
wash the feet of his servers and then kneel down to kiss them. 
For this ceremony the daily missal is used and the people here 
too answer the responsories. 


Let the people do something in church and you'll see how 
well they can do it. St. Mark’s tried with just ordinary young 
people and this coming Lent will be the third time they have 
relived Holy Week with Christ in a most active way. The priest 
in charge of the parish is young himself. When people cry some- 
times because they have to move out of the parish boundaries, it 
gives you an indication that they love their parish church because 
it has been the center of their daily life. 


A. CINERAMONTE 
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FOR THE TRE ORE OR A HOLY HOUR 


EVERAL years ago I was faced with the necessity of con- 
ducting a Holy Hour on about ten minutes’ notice. No 
booklets had been provided, either for the parishioners or for 

the priest. Such occasions, unless well planned, are often enough 
less than inspirational: a series of unrelated devotions and prayers, 
and sometimes anything that comes to hand so long as it fills 
time. This threatened to be another such quilting affair, only more 
so. I was already feeling sorry for the people. Perhaps this bit 
of decency induced my guardian angel to prompt an idea. At all 
events, I think it was a good idea, and I have used it repeatedly 
since — during Holy Hours, the Tre Ore, and even as an object 
lesson in prayer during retreats. Other priests, to whom I told the 
plan, thought well of it too (and so apparently did the con- 
gregations on whom it was tried); perhaps, then, it deserves 
wider circulation. 

One of the oldest and most important prayer services of the 
Church is offered us in the so-called “Bidding Prayers’’ — the 
collection of solemn petitions on Good Friday. They are repre- 
sentative of the public prayer for all classes of people which used 
to form part of every eucharistic liturgy, and hence there is no 
reason why they should be limited to the one day. On the con- 
trary. They are a graphic lesson as to how wide the horizons of 
our prayer interests should normally be. More particularly (and 
this can be stressed for the Tre Ore), since the Church uses these 
prayers on Good Friday, she implies that these prayer-thoughts 
correspond to those of Christ on the cross, offering Himself and 
praying for the world; and we are now uniting ourselves to His 
intentions, and should learn from them to be less self-centered 
and more catholic in our petitions to God. 

After first of all telling the people about the excellence of these 
prayers (and suggesting they look them up in their missals), I 
invited them to stand. Then I paraphrased the first intention 
(formerly announced by the deacon) in terms of our own times, 
spending a minute or two explaining why we should pray for 
the Church today, in her life-and-death struggle with the spirit 
of the world and of Satan: for on that struggle depends the salva- 
tion of the world, etc. Thereupon I asked them all to kneel 
(““Flectamus genua’’) and to pray silently in their hearts, in their 
own words, for the welfare of the Church. After about a minute, 
I asked them to rise (““Levate’’), and then read aloud the given 
collect, pronouncing the concluding doxology so emphatically that 
the congregation came in spontaneously with their ‘“‘Amen.”’ 
Finally, in order to give them more chance of vocal participation, 
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we added an Our Father and Hail Mary, and an invocation, “Lord, 
Jesus crucified,’’ ‘Have mercy on us.” 


The same external procedure was followed for all the re- 
maining petitions. In each case I expanded on the introductory an- 
nouncement of the “‘intention,’’ and tried to specify it in view of 
presentday realities. Thus, in the second petition, for the Pope, | 
pointed out how fortunate we are to have a leader of such sanctity 
in these perilous times, quoting reports of His fasting and hours 
of prayer, and stressing the obligation of children to pray for their 
spiritual father. 


The third intention lends itself readily to modern adaptation: 
“‘Let us pray for all bishops and priests’’ — for such as Cardinal 
Mindszenty, for Archbishops Stepinac and Beran, and for the 
thousands of other heroic clergy behind the Iron Curtain who 
are undergoing living martyrdom that the faith of their people 
be saved. It is for us to support them with our prayer, that they 
fail not, etc. Let us pray for our own bishops and priests: Provi- 
dence has allowed America to take a leading role in world affairs; 
such leadership should not be merely material or political, but 
also spiritual; the laity must pray that their spiritual heads have the 
vision and strength to exercise that leadership boldly and wisely, 
etc. Let us pray for our own bishop, our own pastor, for the 
candidates to the priesthood from this parish, for more vocations, 
perhaps from your own family, etc. Let us pray for the virgins, 
i.e., the Sisters and all religious in the country, without whom 
the Church could not carry out its task of education and care of 
the sick, etc., and who are crying for more vocations, for which 
let us pray. 

The fourth petition can and should be kept, substituting “‘presi- 
dent and all public authority”’ for “‘emperor.’’ The fifth, for the 
catechumens, I developed to include more specifically all our non- 
Catholic neighbors and friends, who perhaps would be candidates 
for baptism if our example were what it should be, etc. 

In the sixth, the given list of beneficiaries sounds rather unreal, 
remote. But surely, the purpose of this “‘intention’’ is to list those 
who stand in special need of helping prayer; and it should not 
be difficult to become eloquently concrete about: the sick in hos- 
pitals, the aged who feel neglected or useless, the destitute who 
cannot without heroism lead Christian lives, husbands and wives 
who live in unhappy marriages, mothers mourning over way- 
ward children, the armed forces of our own country and of the 
enemy, our youth imperilled by a flood of alluring temptations, 
our Communist enemies — that the love of God may win their 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


hearts, etc. “‘Open prisons, break chains’’: think of the millions 
of displaced persons, of all who were in concentration camps: let 
us pray that they do not become bitter against God as well as 
man, etc. Think of our Catholic people in eastern Europe, now in 
chains to a Godless government: let us pray that they remain 
true to God even though men have betrayed and are oppressing 
them, etc. The list can be made as wide as our hearts. 


Sinee our non-Catholic brethren have already been prayed for, 
it may be well in the seventh intention to concentrate on the 
schismatics, and try to arouse a prayerful interest in them: in the 
millions of fellow Christians who in most cases are separated from 
the center of Christian unity through no fault of their own, who 
love Christ and His blessed Mother as we do, but who cannot 
exercise their religion or receive the consolation of the sacraments, 
etc. Hope for a future peace does not rest in bigger and worse 
bombs, but in the faithfulness of these people to the common 
Christian virtues of charity and justice, etc.; and we must by 
our prayers assist them to remain true to these ideals despite perse- 
cution, etc. 


The eighth prayer, for Jews, presents a good opportunity to 
underline our spiritual debt to this people (“Spiritually we are 
Semites’’: Pius XI), and our obligation to work positively for 
greater charity towards them, etc. (Especial care should be taken 
to correct, according to the directions of the Holy See, the termin- 
ology now in most English translations: not “‘perfidious’’ or “‘per- 
fidy,”’ but ‘‘unfaithful, unbelieving’’ or “‘unbelief.’’ And since 
this is not official worship, there is every reason to bend the knee, 
that is, to kneel and pray for them, as for the other intentions, 
and thus, as far as lies in our power, to make amends for an un- 
happy relic of anti-Semitic interpretation on the part of some of 
our forefathers. ) 

The ninth and last intention, for the pagans, obviously calls for 
a brief ferverino on how our very name of Catholic demands mis- 
sion-mindedness, which implies material and spiritual support of 
those actively in the field. If Christ’s death on the cross is failing 
to draw all men to Himself — many of whom would doubtless 
be better Catholics than ourselves were they given the grace of 
faith — the fault may lie with us stay-at-homes rather than with 
the missionaries, etc. 


_ (If the prayer-service is to be completed —as it should, by 
rights — with a Scripture reading, a section of the Last Dis- 
course, or 1 Cor. 12 or 13, would fit well). 
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On Good Friday, such a service is especially appropriate, for 
topical references to the purpose of Christ’s death on the cross 
can easily be woven in by way of motivation — all the more s0, 
if the Mass of the Presanctified has immediately preceded. 


But no matter when used, it proves to the hilt, and from every 
standpoint, the wisdom of the Church’s ancient manner of prayer. 
There is substantial content: we pray for great and weighty ends, 
as Origen demands of all public prayer, and yet for things that 
intimately concern us. And it fulfills the psychological need of 
variety: standing and kneeling, loud and silent prayer, individual 
and common prayer. It was a wonderful experience for me, and 
I hope it may prove such for others, to see this ‘archeological 
relic’’ suddenly take on life, and to find that it satisfies all legiti- 
mate needs better than most modern inventions. The Church has 
in her storehouse treasures ‘both old and new’’; it is up to us to 
discover that ‘‘the old’’ are not just for purposes of display. The 
liturgy is our inherited spiritual home, not an antique shop in 
which to hunt for an occasional quaint bargain. 


St. John’s Abbey GODFREY L. DIEKMANN, O.S.B. 


AT HOME 


T is strange in this year of 1951, now made holy to all Catho- 
lics throughout the world, that two most important feasts 
stand as rival claimants for the same day. March 25th, this 

year, is Easter, almost as early as Easter ever comes; and March 
25th has always been the day of the Annunciation. With all the 
docility of the Virgin, Mary relinquishes her claim on the day of 
March 25th to Christ risen in glory —and her feast must wait. 

These three thoughts, a year made holy, acceptance of the will 
of God, and promise of glory, are, I believe the three keystones 
for our family apostolate during this month. How can we make 
these thoughts concrete and true to our own loved ones? 

I remember last year how we envied the pilgrims who went to 
Rome — we wanted so to go with them. I remember how like 
outcasts we felt as the Holy Father gathered his more fortunate 
children to his knee. In a very real nostalgia we spent one Satur- 
day afternoon — Alfred, I, and the two older girls, Mary and 
Ann — drawing a map of the city of Rome with its four great 
basilicas and its stational churches. We as Roman Catholics felt 
a real “‘algos”’ or pain to return home, “‘nostos.’’ The model for 
our map we found in the St Andrew Daily Missal but we en- 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


larged it until it was as big as our dining room table. Then we 
hung it above the mantle. Each day as the station changed for the 
lenten Mass we marked out our imaginary pilgrimage, both its 
start at the collecta to its finish at the stational church. Somehow 
Rome was nearer, ‘its hills became more than names, its many 
churches became ours and we walked in spirit with Christ's family. 


Some claim that any talk of following the stational pattern is 
like trysting with Hamlet’s ghost. Such antiquated things may 
have once been useful in uniting the Roman Church on it’s paro- 
chial visitations, but why unbury the dead? Now the stations are 
only names, they say, and even those names have fallen from the 
pages of most missals. 


After last year’s experience with the children we found more 
than dead names and empty forms. If great saints like Bernard 
and Catherine of Siena found Christ walking the streets of Rome 
during Lent and followed Him to overtake Him in the stational 
churches, can we dare to miss Him? The lenten liturgy is a solemn 
drama in forty acts. How can we appreciate the action if we do 
not know where the play is being given? How can we appreciate the 
lines when we do not hear them in the proper set? 


This year we shall not remake the map. When you marry 
someone who studied mechanical drawing you learn enlarging 
the hard way. Alfred insisted that the map be exact and it cer- 
tainly tried my feminine patience to make an accurate enlargement. 
Now we have something to be proud of and we shall follow the 
pilgrims again and know our route." This holy year of 1951, 
however, we shall no longer be just looking on. We have our 
pilgrimage to make — here in our own city. As a family we shall 
make it. This year we are united with the whole world as pilgrims 
seeking the “‘great return and the great pardon.”’ This year we 
can all find Christ walking our own roads and visiting our own 
churches. Pray God we overtake Him. 


The second note of our triduum of March-thoughts concerned 
Mary, the Virgin, and the Annunciation. Only because of the 
special importance of the feast has it been celebrated even though 
it be Lent. The one thing which made Mary the most important 
human being at the most important moment of history was her 
faith in God’s power. We who are so concerned with our atom 
bombs and defenses, are we placing our trust in things or in 
spirit? Suppose after the “great return and the great pardon’’ God 
proposes that, since He has given us much, much will now be taken 


‘Conception Abbey Press, Conception, Mo., publishes a ‘‘Stational Church 
Map,” 10 by 7 inches, on light cardboard, for 10 cents. 
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away. How can we and our children learn to say, ‘‘Be it done unto 
me according to Thy word’’? 

Forty days of Lent are given us in which to learn this lesson, 
and the only way we can learn any lesson is by practice. Can we 
give up things in favor of spirit? Can we give up little so the much 
won't matter? It is faith in God’s power, in His love, and in His 
care for us which makes Marys of us all. 

Then we are ready for Easter, when Christ risen will fill our 
self-imposed emptiness with glory. Visit the land with your chil- 
dren. Show them how the pruned branch has the fattest buds. 
See yourself how the single lamb whose twin has died has the 
strongest black legs and the softest wool. Mark how the creek 
that is checked by a dam holds back the precious soil in a spring 
flood. Even the herb that was most closely shorn is showing the 
first green. Christ immortal seeks a place to plant, to rise again. 
You are His soil which must first be harrowed before you can be 
sown. This is His promise of Easter, that you too may share His 
divine life, may rise on the last day, and have life everlasting. 

Just as all the feasts of the year reflect the glory of Easter and 
Easter is mother to them all, so this greatest of days has in it 
elements of all the others. We in America have for the most part 
forgotten Christ in glory. We tend to sentimentalize His coming 
at Christmas under the star. We linger with Him at His miracles, 
always wondering why such signs are not given to our generation. 
We even dare watch anxiously the gruesome details on Calvary 
where we see the Man of Sorrows in agony and pity Him. But 
Christ at Easter is God and Man glorified. This is the Christ we 
must learn to know more fully. He is the one we await. Will you 
recognize Him when He comes as gardener, as fellow traveller, 
as lightning in the east? 


“In birth, man’s fellowman was He, 
His meat, while sitting at the Board; 
He died his Ransomer to be, 

He reigns to be his Great Reward.”’ 


Cincinnati, Ohio FLORENCE BERGER 


IT CAN BE DONE 


HEN the new pastor looked over his parish, he found all 

the usual things; the dust, the threadbare vestments (in- 

cluding one blue one), the mangy carpet, all gave one a 

close sense of continuity with the past. But a different asset showed 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


when the people took up the prayers after low Mass. All the fer- 
vor of a half hour’s silent prayer came to the surface. The eighty 
or sO present actually answered the prayers! 

This was enough for their rash pastor. The next week the revo- 
lution started. The pedestrian level sermon was on the communal 
nature of the Sacrifice, and at its close came a few repetitions, all 
recto tono, of the Et cum spiritu tuo and Amen, with explanations. 
The next week we had a “‘low-high’’ Mass, and the flock of Christ 
came in at the right time with their two new weapons of prayer. 
In the weeks that followed, we cautiously crept further and further, 
until now, in the third month, the people answer the parts his- 
torically addressed to them, they answer the salutation of the 
priest at the gospel and the preface, and join with him (Sh! this 
is epikeia!) in the Sanctus. We look forward to the addition of 
the Agnus Dei and the Kyrie to our stock, and even hope for the 
Credo and the Gloria. So far we have gotten on without organ, 
not on esthetic grounds, but because there is no organist. For 
the first months we used no musical notation at all, but practiced 
by rote. Now for Mass XVIII we use McLaughlin & Reilly's large 
sheets. They are unhandy, but so large that the people won’t 
take them home. 

We don’t pretend that we sound like the Sistine Choir. We 
sound like the members of St. Anastasia’s doing our best to praise 
God in His Public Work. We think He likes it. We do.* 


OUR COVER DESIGN 


a4 HIS is the night in which Thou didst first cause our fore- 

fathers, the children of Israel, in their passage out of 

Egypt to pass dry-shod over the Red Sea. . . .”” So sings 
the deacon in the great Easter song of the Exsultet. The fourth 
“prophecy”’ tells the story at length; its collect interprets: ‘““What 
by the power of Thy right hand Thou didst confer upon one 
people, delivering them from Egyptian persecution, Thou dost 
now accomplish for all nations by the water of regeneration.” 
The pass-over, through water, from the slavery of the enemy 
to the freedom of the promised land, is one of the most obvious 
instances of the spiritual fulfillment of the Old Testament by the 
saving mysteries of the New. In fact, not only baptism, but the 
Eucharist too was foreshadowed: for the chosen people, after 


‘Similar contributions of a page or less to this “column” are invited. Two 
dollars or a year’s subscription to O.F. will be paid for each account printed. 
— ED. 
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passing through the saving waters, were filled with the wonder- 
ful bread from heaven and the miraculous draught from the rock. 
Hence we can say that the mystery of Easter, the day of Christian 
initiation, is the day of the new Exodus: the day on which Christ's 
death and resurrection, His passage from death to life, is com- ; 
municated to His members by baptism and Eucharist. The pasch 
(i.e., pass-over) of the Old Testament has become the Paschal 
Mystery of the new chosen people. 

To indicate that Moses leading his people through the Red 
Sea is a type of Christ, the artist has changed his rod into a tau- 
cross, 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 





UR Contributors: —REv. DAMASUS WINZEN, O.S.B., our | 
associate editor, is now at the monastery of St. Benoit du 


Lac in Quebec province, preparing with several other monks | 


for the foundation of the new Mt. Savior Abbey in Elmira, N. Y., 
this summer. — FR. JEAN DANIELOU, S.J., of Paris, is in the 
forefront of modern positive theologians. — FR. CLIFFORD 
HOWELL, S.J. is best known for his “‘Layfolk’s Week,” a 
successful adaptation of the parish mission in the cause of the 
liturgical apostolate. —-H.A.R., as most of our readers know, 
is FR. REINHOLD of Sunnyside, Wash. (It may be of interest to 
report how he observed his silver jubilee of ordination recently. 
On a Sunday, it was a parish celebration: a congregationally sung 
Mass, with general Communion. The next day was for the clergy. 
Again it was a sung Mass: the celebrant surrounded by his priest- 
friends, constituting the ‘‘choir,”” and heartily joining him in 
offering the Sacrifice of Thanksgiving. As a priest of the Portland 
diocese wrote us, describing the event: ‘““What could be nicer?” 
What indeed?) 





* 


| 
Easter is the “‘feast of feasts,’’ not only because it is the greatest | 
among them ali, but because it contains all within itself. It is | 
the complete summation of the salvific work of Christ. With a | 
true instinct, therefore, the Church has centered the whole of her | 
sacramental system, whereby ‘‘Christ prolongs His priestly mis- 
sion’”’ (Mediator Det, n. 3), on this feast. 

This is true most obviously, and most significantly, of the | 
three foundation-sacraments of Christian life, baptism, confirma- 
tion and the Eucharist, which have historically been associated | 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


with Easter in their administration. It is as if the Church stated in 
so many words: Your entire life as a member of Christ is nothing 
else than an expanding realization in yourself of His death and 
resurrection. 

But not only the essentials: the sacramentals too, the subsidiary 
rivulets which carry the waters of grace into the smallest details 
of our daily life, are wonderfully centered on Easter by the 
Church's liturgy. Our basic human needs can be reduced to a few 
items: water, food, oil, fire, shelter (home) ; and all of these find 
a special blessing during the Great Week. The whole man, spirit 
and body, in his daily as well as his life necessities, is by Easter 
taken up into and given life by the Son of Man who is also God. 
The totality of our existence is sanctified in these its fundamental 
parts. 

Such is the function of Easter: it is the annual renewal of man 
into the New Man. It is well to remember, however, that historic- 
ally Sunday preceded the feast of Easter as a day commemorating 
the resurrection. The annual Pasch was instituted to solemnize 
and make more explicit the wealth of spiritual significance and gifts 
contained in each Sunday. 

The practical consequences of this fact are important. Since 
Easter is an expanded Sunday, every Sunday contains Easter’s 
fulness in condensed form. Every Sunday, then, is not only the 
feast of the parish Eucharist, the feast of fraternal charity, but also 
the renewal of our baptism and confirmation. The case of baptism 
is evident enough (cf. Asperges, Creed) ; Sunday is the actualiza- 
tion of our “dedication to common cult,” that is, of our baptismal 
character. But it is likewise the re-vitalization of our confirmation: 
the Holy Spirit descended on the Mystical Body on a Sunday 
which was at the same time the great octave-day of Easter; He 
becomes operative again in a special way in the members of that 
Body each Sunday, to stir them to zeal in the apostolate, on this 
day and during the entire week. 

Finally, as Easter contains the sanctification of everyday life by 
virtue of the representative sacramentals enumerated above, so the 
Sunday in smaller compass consecrates the workday details of the 
succeeding six days, each of which, as a consequence, becomes a 
feria (feastday), a day holy unto the Lord. 

The phrase ‘‘Sunday is a small Easter’ presents a challenging 
program! 

+ 


Death and resurrection are the two poles of Christian life, be- 
cause they constitute the sum and climax of Christ’s redemptive 
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activity: they are the two facets of the one all-embracing Paschal 
Mystery. “He was delivered up for our sins, and rose again for our 
justification” (Rom. 4:25). The liturgy will emphasize the one 
or the other, but (in contradistinction to more private worship, 
e. g., the stations of the cross which end with the laying in the 
tomb) never separates the two. During the Easter season, there 
is always a commemoration of the cross. And even on Good Fri- 
day, the glory of the resurrection shines through, to give new 
depth of meaning to the Church’s sorrow. The “Ecce lignum 
crucis” and the affecting Reproaches of Christ from the cross are 
immediately followed by the song: ‘““We worship Thy cross, © 
Lord: and we praise and glorify Thy holy resurrection: for be- 
hold, by the wood of the cross joy came into the world’’; and 
this in turn by the song of victory, the ““Pange lingua glorios:.”’ 

Even when her lament for the death of her Spouse appears most 
unrelieved, at the rite of the adoration of the cross, the theme 
of resurrection is not absent. Recent research seems to have estab- 
lished that the kissing of the feet of the Crucified is not what it 
very well might be, exclusively: a touching expression of sor- 
rowing love and of gratitude for His cruel death. Rather, it derives 
from the court ceremonial (still prescribed, though not normally 
carried out, in audiences with the Holy Father) of kissing the 
foot of the reigning king. In other words, it corresponds in gesture 


to the triumphant text: “Regnavit a ligno Deus’’ — Christ rules 
from the cross! Life rises there where death had its beginning. 
+ 


On April 10. 1943, Cardinal Bertram of Breslau, in the name 
of the German hierarchy, asked the Holy See for official permis- 
sion to continue the practice of the so-called ‘‘“German high Mass.”’ 
And on December 24 of the same year, the Secretariat of State 
answered in the affirmative (“hic tertius modu: per Germaniam a 
pluribus saeculis florens benignissime toleretur’’). Mention of this 
“third form” of Mass-celebration has been made repeatedly in O. F. 
As far as the celebrant (and ministers) is concerned, it is in every 
respect the same as a normal sung Mass, whether simple or solemn. 
The difference lies in the congregation’s or choir’s chants: these are 
all, with the exception of the short responses which remain Latin, 
in the mother tongue: either hymns suited to the respective action 
of the Mass, or translations of the respective proper or ordinary 
chants into the vernacular. Detailed directives were then worked 
out by the official episcopal liturgical commission of Germany, 
and have now for the first time been published (Die Messe in der 
Glaubensverkuendigung, pp. 325-8). 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


The first principle laid down is “that the purpose and value of 
the German high Mass consists in the opportunity it offers for a 
more intimately active and understanding participation of the 
people in holy Mass. It would therefore be contrary to this pur- 
pose if the vernacular chants were to be performed only by the 
choir.” 

Of capital interest, because applicable also to the ordinary high 
Mass everywhere, is Rule 5, about the epistle: “According to 
present rubrics, the celebrant of a Missa cantata need not sing, but 
may read the epistle in Latin silently. During that time, some- 
one else (a ‘lector’) may proclaim the epistle in the vernacular.”’ 
We need hardly point out to what an extent such a practice would 
help to make the Fore-Mass and its proclamation of the word of 
God come to life for the people." The same thing cannot, how- 
ever, be done in regard to the gospel: this must, according to 
existing rubrics, be chanted in Latin. But the Bishops’ Rule 7 
says: “(After it is sung in Latin), let it be proclaimed in the 
mother tongue.”’ Their intention would seem to be (and the 
growing practice in Germany bears this out) that the gospel be 
proclaimed in the vernacular immediately after its singing in 
Latin: i.e., before any announcements, etc. —in order again to 
make this word of God as meaningful and as immediate a part 
of the Fore-Mass as possible. 

It may be that the above application of rubrics will occasion 
some eyebrow-raising. But once rubrics come to be regarded as 
sacrosanct in themselves, and not as an obligatory framework with- 
in whose sometimes restricting limits we must strive for the full- 
est development of the life of worship, we dangerously approxi- 
mate pharisaism. ““The sabbath was made for man, and not man 
for the sabbath.” 

~ 


At the international catechetical congress held in Rome, October 
10 to 14, the role of the liturgy in religious instruction came up 
for discussion repeatedly. Bishop Pinson of Saint-Flour (who 
heads the catechetical division of the French Bishops’ Conference) , 
in treating of the instruction of the youth of 12 to 21 not at- 
tending Catholic schools, stressed two things: such persons must 
be made well acquainted with the New Testament, and especial- 
ly with the life of Christ in the Gospels; and secondly, through 
active participation in the work of the parish and in a vitally 
presented liturgy they must continue to grow in an appreciation 


‘This is being written on Sexagesima Sunday. The incongruity of duplicat 
ing the epistle becomes burdensomely obvious on this day. 
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of religious truths. Bishop Pinson did not hesitate to state that 
“liturgia est catechesis adultorum — the liturgy is the catechesis 
of our adults.’’ That is to say, once our Catholics have quit 
school and its formal religious instruction, it is normally only 
in their regular contact with the liturgy that the possibility of 
development is given; and hence the latter must become alive to 
them through active and understanding collaboration, aided by 
proper explanations. The Archbishop of Montevideo, Uruguay, 
the Most Rev. A. Barbieri, O.F.M. Cap., spoke in a similar vein. 
He suggested, e. g., that the whole parish be occasionally invited 
to attend an administration of baptism, which should then be 
carried out with all solemnity and commented on in detail. The 
meaning of the Church’s sacramental life should be opened to the 
faithful by sermons, leaflets, pamphlets, etc.; the Archbishop 
used the occasion to pay tribute to the effective work being done 
by the Apostolado Liturgico in his diocese. 


+ 


Among the Holy Father’s intentions for prayer during 1951. 
that for the month of September reads: ‘‘For a better understand- 
ing and love of the liturgy.” 


+ 


In the newly published Enchiridion Indulgentiarum, the col- 
lection of all officially indulgenced prayers, an indulgence of seven 
years is listed for the Nicene Creed, to be gained ‘‘by the faithfu! 
who during the sacrifice of the Mass devoutly recite it together 
with the priest-celebrant.’"” We are grateful for this additional 
evidence of the Holy See’s encouragement of the Missa Recitata. 


S 


We have just finished reading a fascinating book: Urchristentum 
und Gottesdienst (‘‘Primitive Christianity and Divine Service, or 
Worship), by the Protestant theologian Oscar Cullmann (2nd 
revised and enlarged edition. Zwingli- Verlag, Zurich, Switzerland. 
1950. Pp. 120. Paper, Fr. 7.80). Ever since its first appearance, 
some five years ago, it has been the object of considerable discus- 
sion in theological, exegetical and liturgical circles. And well it 
might. The author’s thesis is that St. John wrote his Gospel 
for an audience that had not known Christ in the flesh, but who 
did know Him in His ‘‘new incarnation” in the Christian com- 
munity, who encountered Him and experienced His saving 
presence continually, above all in the liturgical mysteries of bap- 
tism and the Eucharist. This context to a large extent determined 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


St. John's selection of events of Christ’s life. There is a definite 
baptismal and eucharistic point of reference underlying many of 
his chapters: to show the relation between the redemptive activi- 
ties of the historical Christ and His mystic, sacramental opera- 
tion is a chief concern of the Evangelist. In a word, the Fourth 
Gospel is largely a sacramental, a liturgical book. 


As illustration, the author cites twelve pericopes: the baptism 
of Christ in the Jordan, the wedding at Cana, the cleansing of 
the —Temple, the conversation with Nicodemus, the final wit- 
nessing of the Baptist, the Samaritan woman at the well, the cure 
at the pool of Bethsaida, the multiplication of loaves and the 
subsequent discourse, the healing of the man born blind at the 
pool of Siloe, the washing of His disciples’ feet, the final discourse 
of Jesus, and the flow of water and blood from His side on the 
Cross. (To our thinking, he could have made an equally good 
case for the parable of the Good Shepherd, and for the raising 
of Lazarus.) In every instance he adduces evidence which at least 
argues sound probability; and if one or the other pericope will 
perhaps not stand the test of future exegetical analysis, enough 
will remain, we think, to establish his thesis. It should be re- 
membered that most of these incidents were subsequently inter- 
preted by the Church Fathers and by the catacomb paintings as 
sacramental types, so that St. John received the name of “‘the 
liturgist’’ or was represented in medieval and later painting with the 
Chalice (even though he does not give an account of the eucharis- 
tic institution as do the Synoptics). But Cullmann’s point is that 
these incidents are not just types subsequently discovered (or ex- 
cogitated), but that all (and not merely a few of them, as various 
exegetes have been admitting) were directly so intended by St. 
John; that their sacramental significance is in so far the “‘literal 
sense’ of the Gospel. 

St. John was called the liturgist also, of course, because of his 
Apocalypse. It has. been widely recognized that the Apocalypse 
takes the liturgy of St. John’s day as a point of departure, or 
framework, and emphasizes its eschatological import. Both Gospel 
and Apocalypse have therefore the same ‘‘context’’: one shows 
more clearly the past signification, the other the future significa- 
tion of this Sacrament-sign presently celebrated. The Sacrament 
experienced in Mystery by the contemporaries of John is a realiza- 
tion of the redemptive acts of the Christ of history (the Gospel), 
and an anticipation and pledge of its fulfilment in eternity (the 
Apocalypse) . 

In brief, John, the apostle of charity, has also special title to be 
called the apostle of the sacraments, and particularly of the 
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Eucharist, the sacrament of charity. It is pleasant to learn of this 
new illustration of Christian ethos based explicitly on its sacra- 
mental foundations. 


° 


The Apostolate article “For the Tre Ore or a Holy Hour” 
tries to show the actuality, not only of the Church’s traditional 
method of prayer, but also of the intentions officially listed. Which 
reminds us of the enumeration of intentions in the prayer at- 
tributed to St. Ambrose which the celebrant should, when pos- 
sible, recite before holy Mass. We quote from the translation in 
the New Missal (Sheed &% Ward): “‘Deign to look with com- 
passion, Lord, upon these other offerings I lay before Thee: the 
struggles of the poor, the perils of nations, the groans of captives, 
the desolation of orphans, the hardship of travellers, the help- 
lessness of cripples, the anguish of the incurably sick, the failing 
strength of the aged, young men’s sighs, the yearning of maidens, 
the grief of widows.” Surely, a splendidly inclusive and charity- 
full list — which might well be used also for other occasions. 


¢ 


Good, Bad, and Different: — ‘‘Why not make this year, when 
the Holy Year is extended to the whole world, a year of all-out 
effort in the United States to bring knowledge and love of the 
Mass to the masses?’’ (Editorial in America, Jan. 20). 


COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMENTS ON THE NEW VOLUME 


To the Editor: —O. F. has grown and matured these recent months 
The two latest issues are magnificent. Solid material, forcefully put 
forward. No. 1 of the new volume was really notable: I do not remem- 
ber having, any time before, read every article with so much pleasure 
and approval. Particularly I am happy about the pieces on the psalms. 
Until all of us busy parochial priests make our day, our work, our cares 
and our recreations flower from the Mass and return their fruits to it, 
we shall be less than the Lord intends; and I am wholeheartedly con- 
vinced that this cannot come to pass until the divine office becomes 
our hours prayer, casting its light and warmth in every direction. Hastc 
in praying the office, and the habit of crowding it, in wholesale lots, 
into one or two parts of the day, spell death to sacerdotal devotion . . . 
and then why wonder that we do not live the Mass? 


Penn. (Rev.) R. D. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


. . » I would like to order 1500 reprints of Fr. Dennis Geaney’s article 
“Keeping Things Together” in your January, 1951, issue. It appears 
to me to be one of the most helpful articles OxaTe FratRes — one of 
my favorite magazines — has published in some time. 

Although the first function of O. F. is to clarify thought and to 
motivate spiritually, it must continue to help parish priests become more 
aware of the social implications of the liturgy. Perhaps the priests in 
parishes could aid you by contributing articles which point the way 
to the integration we so sorely need. 

The Cana Conference (Rev.) JoHN J. Ecan 

Chicago 


...» “Keeping Things Together” in the January issue has aroused 
considerable interest here (a midwestern major seminary); and it seems 
to have had favorable results among some who are a bit skeptical of 
the liturgical apostolate. The issue certainly has a rare cover — the mail 
bag must be quite lively by now! (Rev.) H. E. 


. . . | am impressed by the vigorous new life in the first issues of 
your anniversary volume. But the new cover —I hate it!’ 
Chicago (Miss) S. A. R. 


. . « My husband and I have wanted to write you for some time, 
to express our gratitude for the fund of inspiration you afford us and 
many other young couples in this area through OraTE Fratres. We are 
especially happy to see the new series by Florence Berger: they are the 
kind of practical thing that we lay people need to translate ideals into 
everyday living. And Father Geaney’s article was excellent! 


St. Paul (Mrs.) J. S. 


... L read about your 25th anniversary; please send me a sample copy; 
I'd like to see what you people stand for. 

Sooner or later, I reckon I will be won over to the liturgical apostolate. 
My best friends are in it — up to their necks — and I suppose my down- 
fall is inevitable. To be on the outside, nowadays, is as bad as not having 
indoor plumbing. You just ain’t anyone if you’re not 100% liturgical. 

But let me tell you that my liturgical encounters have been highly 
unfortunate. I have been exposed to two types of liturgical fanatics: the 
dreadful bores and the dreadful snobs. I ask a simple question and the 
bores bury me under an avalanche of research from the Early Fathers. 
Instead of giving a simple answer, they spend hours tracing down the 
origin of a single word (Hebrew, Greek, Latin) until I no longer care 
about the original question. Jahweh! 


‘Approximate score on the new cover so far: four to one in its favor. — ED. 
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The liturgical snobs are even worse. To pick up a rosary is like picking 
up the wrong fork, and woe to the poor soul who makes a faux pas. — 
If all this is but a caricature of the liturgical movement I can only say 
it’s due to my stupidity. I look for enlightenment from the “official” 
mouthpiece of the movement. (You'd better be good!) 


Chicago .4.& 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE MYSTERY OF CHRIST, Our Head, Priest and King. By Rev. C. 
V. Héris, O.P. Translated by Rev. Denis Fahey, C.S.Sp. Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md. 1950. Pp. 214. Cloth, $3.50. 

Here is a work in theology which transmits the traditional Christian 
teaching concerning the Man-God. The French have had the book since 
1928, and much satisfaction has been expressed with it over that period. 
It is a careful analysis of the Pars Tertia of the Summa without notable 
exploration beyond the Thomistic purview. The author’s purpose is didac- 
tic, not controversial. He therefore glides over the historic disputes in 
theology by referring to the problems merely, or else by expounding 
them briefly in the spirit of his school. There are grounds for a claim 
that Scotus is not always dealt with fairly, as in the discussion of the 
determining motive of the Incarnation (pp. 28f.), and more especially in 
the charge of annihilation and local motion in the Scotist theory on the 
Eucharist (p. 198). It is stated at one point that it would argue a “com- 
plete misunderstanding of the divine action on free will to imagine that 
God cannot draw it infallibly to choose what is good, without prejudice 
to its liberty.” The mildest murmur against this position would indicate 
that there is a little more to the matter than that, but within the next 
breath the author is back at indisputable and life-giving doctrine. 

Actually this is a treatise on Christ’s priesthood from which His head- 
ship over the body of Christians and His kingship in time and eternity 
flow. His was substantial holiness by reason of the personal union of the 
sacred humanity with the Word. Priestly consecration came at the mo- 
ment of union; from that instant every act of Christ was in the realm of 
mediatorship, either leading to the culminating Sacrifice or achieving in 
us concorporation with Him through the Sacrifice re-enacted. Most of 
the questions conceivable on the person, natures, mission and office of 
the Savior are posed in St. Thomas and faithfully reproduced here. It is 
done in the language of faith. It is done in a second language, the meta- 
physics of the schoolmen. There is presumed on every page a familiarity 
with the terms that have made philosophy a helpful “handmaid of the 
Lord” since well before the time of Thomas. An unfortunate consequence 
is that this is a book for the sons of the household, limited further perhaps 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


to those in the temple’s inner court. That is a shame, for the world could 
use this knowledge of Christ. The hope is that, having mastered it, the 
reader will be in position to interpret it to others. G. S. S. 


§T. PETER CANISIUS. By Rev. James Brodrick, S.J. The Carroll Press, 

Westminster, Md. 1950. Pp. 860. Cloth, $7.50. 

Since this is a reprint of a book that appeared in 1935, I thought a 
rapid paging through and a paragraph of review should suffice; but that 
failed to take into account Fr. Brodrick’s skill as a hagiographer and the 
intrinsic interest of the Counter-Reformation story. Nevertheless, 843 
pages of solid, and rather small, print do suggest the thought that the 
biographer need not have echoed his hero’s volumnosity quite so duti- 
fully. 

Protestantism, as Abbot Guéranger used to insist, is basically an anti- 
liturgical heresy. Of special interest, therefore, were details of St. Peter’s 
awareness of the necessity of a liturgical reform. “He never missed a 
chance of impressing on priests the sacredness of their obligation to make 
the Divine Office the centre of their devotional lives” (p. 440). But 
“most of the priests and deacons of Ingolstadt never said a word of the 


+ Divine Office on the plea that it was too long and difficult. For them 


he obtained a privilege to use the revised Roman Breviary of 1535 [Card- 
inl Quinones’ famous short breviary], and armed with this he soon 
brought about a revival of liturgical prayer” (p. 156). For the use of 


| young students, he published ‘“‘a kind of simple missal, containing the 


epistles and gospels for Sundays and feasts and the principal collects, 
hymns, antiphons and other prayers of the Church’s liturgy” (p. 269). 
Although the Order’s rules did not favor the solemnization of divine ser- 
vices, St. Peter clearly saw the imperative need of the laity’s understand- 
ing of the Church’s public worship. “Love of the liturgy inspired many 
of his smaller books,” and motivated his big 2-volume Nofes on the 
Gospels. “I know not why it is,” he says, “but not many people today 
apply their minds earnestly to the Church’s feasts and ceremonies, put- 
ting on like true sons the spiritual thoughts and affections of their most 
holy Mother” (p. 795): 


Of particular interest is the author’s detailed account of the agitation 
in Catholic circles of Austria and Bavaria for the laity’s use of the chalice, 
about which Rome showed itself quite open-minded (chapters 12 and 
13). But the Fathers of Trent were not prejudiced in its favor by the 
fact that it formed part of a triple slogan: “Calix, caro, conjux’” — the 
chalice for the laity, meat on Fridays for everybody, and wives for the 
clergy, most of whom, it seems, were living in concubinage. That the 
plea for vernacular in the liturgy happened also to be urged by these 
same circles hardly contributed to its finding an enthusiastic hearing. 


G. L. D. 
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A SAINT IN HYDE PARK. by E. A. Siderman. The Newman Press, 

Westminster, Md. 1950. Pp. 159. Cloth, $2.00. 

For the sake of the blood pressure of readers of a certain political 
persuasion, be it known at the outset that this Hyde Park is in London, 
and the “saint” in question is Fr. Vincent McNabb, O.P. It is quite 
an unusual book. The author — not a Catholic — spent a great part of 
his life heckling Father McNabb as the latter spoke in Hyde Park. 
There may be easier ways of coming to know a man for what he is, 
but judging from the portrait that slowly takes shape in one’s mind 
as he peruses these memories, there are few that are more effective. 
Enthusiasts for Fr. McNabb and for what he stood for — simple love 
of God and man and a passion for social justice — will be delighted. 

E. A. L. 
THE WEEK WITH CHRIST. Liturgy for the Apostolate. By Rev. Em- 


eric Lawrence, O.S.B. Fides Press, South Bend, Ind. 1951. Pp. viii-325. 
Paper, $2.50; cloth, $3.50. 


Intended as a “handmaid to the missal’”’ rather than a substitute, The 
Week with Christ in four or five pages readies us for the liturgy of 


each Sunday or feastday Mass, skillfully and with freshness of insight ; 


relating the changeable Mass texts to our daily duties. At the end of 
each explanation, the author lists several texts from the Mass in an ef- 
fort to help the reader keep in mind through the week the chief thoughts 
of the Mass, “to the end that his will truly be weeks with and in Christ” 
(preface). Not a learned treatise, it is a simple and yet profound, direct 
and warm presentation of the Mass liturgy for ordinary people who 
wish to make the Mass an integral part of their daily living. 

Reading a few pages of this book convinces one that “the liturgical 
year . . . is not a cold and lifeless representation of the events of the 
past,... (but) rather Christ Himself who is ever living in His Church” 
(Mediator Dei, n. 165). This book was ten years in writing, coming 
out first as weekly mimeographed explanations of Sunday Masses for 
students (during the war it was sent to army chaplains all over the 
world), and now completely revised for publication in book form. 
Written by one who has years of experience in training college YCS 
groups, these short commentaries have been tried and not found wanting. 
Anyone who has wondered what role the liturgy could and should play in 
the lay apostolate will find the answer on nearly every page. 





Says Fr. Putz, C.S.C., in the Introduction: “Living in Christ means \ 


that we go to God in the Liturgy and to man in the Apostolate” (p. xi). 
The Apostles were zealous and strong because they knew Christ and His 
will intimately. This book will recapture for the apostles of the 20th 
century some of that same intimacy. Without a deep and interior life 
nourished by the Mass, the apostolate becomes a sham, and we make 
the tragic mistake of trying to solve spiritual problems with material 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


weapons, instead of finding “Christ’s mind, His vision, His saving will” 
(p. 3) in the texts of the Mass and the divine office. 

The busy pastor who has always wanted to make his sermon Mass- 
centered will find here a wealth of attractive ideas, while the religious 
(as well as the laity) can use it with profit as a book of meditations. 
For anyone interested in sound lay spirituality, the book will be a find. 

On September 7, 1947, Pius XII addressed a pointed warning to a 
group of laymen: “Sunday must become again the day of the Lord, 


» the day of adoration, of prayer, of rest, of recollection and of reflection. 


..+ The results of the struggle between belief and unbelief will de- 
pend to a great extent on the use that each of the opposing fronts will 
make of Sunday.” How well The Week with Christ could serve mem- 
bers of the family coming together Saturday nights to prepare the liturgy 
of the Sunday Mass! Indeed, this is a good book to put into the hands of 
zealous men and women who today are sometimes more Rosary-conscious 
than Mass-conscious. 

Fr. Emeric might have given, by way of explanation, a better per- 
spective and over-all view of the liturgical year, with its two cycles and 
various parts. Instead of giving us two pages on Advent, which is only 
apart of the Christmas cycle, and less than a page on the much longer 
and more important Easter cycle, it would have been well to devote 
several pages to each cycle generally, and again a page or so to each 


} major section in the cycle. However, no serious deficiency this, nor does 


it appreciably reduce the usefulness of the book, since the reader will 
often be able to supply the proper relationship between seasons from a 
study of his missal. 

Many a reader will ponder over the strange design on the book jacket 


—and come to no conclusion. 
P. B. M. 


THE MASS YEAR. A Daily Mass Guide for 1951. By Rev. Placidus 
Kempf, O.S.B. 30 cents. LENTEN VIGNETTES FROM THE MASSES 
OF LENT. By Rev. William Walker, O.S.B. 15 cents) PRAYERS FOR 
LENT FROM THE PSALMS. By Monks of St. Meinrad’s Abbey. 15 
cents. THE THREE HOURS OF GOOD FRIDAY. Adapted for the Use 
of Sisters in Their Chapels. By Sister Mary John Berchmans, B.V.M. 15 
cents. The Grail Press, St. Meinrad, Ind. 


We regret being so late with this review, but none of the booklets 


{ arrived until after our February issue was put to bed. — The Mass Year 


is the tenth edition of an ordinal for the missal by St. Meinrad’s. As 
always, it is neatly printed, without perplexing abbreviations. The 
calendar is followed by “Reflections on the Postcommunions” of the 
Sundays and feasts, a page to each; they contain practical moralizing, 
and many a neatly turned phrase. — The Vignettes are like the explana- 
tion of the day’s Mass in the St. Andrew Missal: many of them equally 
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good, some better. With a bit of loosening up, these paragraphs wo 
be ideal for lenten bulletin boards in schools, institutions, church ve 
bules. — The Prayers are nothing less than the seven penitential psal 
with apposite applications to Lent. We can’t have too much of thi 
kind of popular literature! — The Three Hours contains good medits. 
tions, the stations of the cross, and further meditations on the seven 
last words. More attention to the liturgical texts of the day would hav 


made possible greater depth. 
G. L. D. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF MYSTICISM. Edited with an Introduction and 
Biographical Notes by Rev. Paul de Jaegher, S.J. Translated by Donald 
Attwater and Others. Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1950. Pp. viii- 
281. Cloth, $2.75. 

Of anthologies drawn from works of profane writers there is no end 
Few in comparison are those of religious literature, of ascetical and mys 
tical writers. The collection under review grew out of the conviction 
that such a work is needed and will be welcomed by the public. 

The selections given are only from authors who wrote in modern 
languages. There are over one hundred characteristic passages from the 
writings of some twenty mystics. The anthology follows the chronological 
order, from Angela of Foligno in the 13th century to Marie Cecile de 
Rome in the 20th, and includes such well-known names as Ss. Catherine 
of Siena and of Genoa, St. Teresa of Avila, St. John of the Cross, St. 
Francis de Sales. Short biographical sketches and bibliographies intro- 
duce the authors. Each excerpt is accompanied by a label indicating con- 
tent. An analytical index makes this volume a useful work of reference. 

The anthology is a “popular” work, intended as a general introduction 
for readers who have little or no knowledge of mysticism. This point of 
view has guided the compiler in the choice of passages. A lengthy intro- 
duction on “Why and how the writings of the mystics should be read” 
(pp. 1-20) convincingly refutes the chief objection advanced by many 
Christians against the reading of the mystics, which finds expression in 
“I am no mystic. These doubtless excellent books were not written for 
me.” The only indispensable condition for profitable reading of this 
literature, according to Fr. Jaegher, is to wish to know and love God 
better. Armed with this noble ambition, anyone can learn in the cleat 
air of our spiritual giants what is “one of the most characteristic traits 
of mystical spirituality: the huge predominance of God” (p. 14), and 
consequently grow in understanding and love of God. In view of 
renewed interest in matters mystical, this modest work should “fulfill 
its object of suggesting to people the beauties which lie hidden in mystical 
books, and that they may thereby be led to a greater knowledge and love 
of God whom the mystics loved so much” (p. 20). 

M. J. M 
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